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AFTER twenty-five years of magnificent service Chester D. 
Hartranft has retired from the presidency of Hartford Theological 
Seminary and has seen elected to that position a younger man of 
his own choice. Five years ago the Recorp published a Hartranft 
Anniversary Number, in which some attempt was made to sketch 
the history of twenty years and to disclose the part President 
Hartranft bore in making it. This is not the place to either sum- 
marize or continue that story. An added five years only makes it 
more distinguished. Dr. Hartranft’s administration has been a 
noteworthy success. At its beginning Hartford Seminary was 
well-nigh the weakest in the sisterhood of Congregational schools 
for theological training ; at its close it is well-nigh the strongest 
—as respects number of students, size of faculty, amplitude of 
equipment. This success has been achieved during a period of 
decaying interest in the study of theology, and in the face of a 
constant falling off in the number of those consecrating them- 
selves to the Christian ministry. This success has been due to 
President Hartranft. It has been his thought and his influence 
which has guided, unified, dominated, and inspired the life of the 
institution throughout these years. This is not to disparage those 
who sat with him about the Faculty table. But he gathered them 
there, and from him each one caught inspiration and onlook. 

Thank God for Dr. Hartranft. Thank God for the qualities 
which He builded into the man; for that marvelous capacity 
for prevision, that constructive imagination which through the 
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logic of the past could fashion the future, that superb ideality, that 
indomitable patience which could wait but did not know how to 
abandon, that severe but sympathetic scholarship, that ripened 
culture, that rich spirituality, that regal humility, that abounding 
love manifest in gracious courtesy, and in sympathetic friendliness, 
For the personality of the man, that compelled our admiration, 
that evoked our allegiance, that won our affection and rewarded 
it, we thank God. 

And we are grateful that as Honorary President he still holds 
his place at the head of the Faculty roll, and that his life is not 
divorced from the life of the institution. May he be permitted 
to enter into the fruits of yet many years of labor in association 
with the Hartford Theological Seminary. 





THE enthusiasm with which the election of Professor Mac- 
kenzie to the presidency of the Seminary has been greeted by 
the students, alumni, and friends of Hartford is most gratifying. 
We have no wish, by giving our expectations of what he will be 
to the Seminary, to formulate, even implicitly, a program for the 
new President. As scholar, teacher, administrator, man, we 
know what he has achieved and what he is.. We look forward 
to his coming with an assured confidence. Under his leadership 
we anticipate that Hartford will lose nothing of those character- 
istics which have made it distinctive and have brought to it dis- 
tinction ; and it will gain fresh impulse from the ripened expeti- 
ence and large sagacity of this able and spiritually minded 
theologian. It seems as if the Seminary and its new President 
were ideally suited to each other. From an institution thus 
guided we look for large things in that advancement of the 
Kingdom of God to which both institution and leader are 
pledged. 





Ir is a singular coincidence that just as President Hartranft 
gives up his leadership of the Seminary President Smith of 
Trinity College should also decide to retire from his office. The 
college is our nearest scholastic neighbor, and, in spite of the 
fact that its ecclesiastical affiliations are distinct from those of 
the Seminary and that its work lies in different lines, there have 
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grown up in recent years between the two institutions a notable 
cordiality of feeling and a mutually profitable exchange of effort. 
Several of the college professors have willingly served either the 
Seminary itself or various projects in which it has been inter- 
ested, and the Seminary professors have been glad to recipro- 
cate, Professor Pratt in particular having been for twelve years 
a regular instructor at the college. In all this official and per- 
sonal interchange President Smith has always been heartily 
interested, and his courtesies to the Seminary and its professors 
have been constant. For these reasons the Seminary feels a 
keen sense of loss in his retirement. 

But we cannot fail to express also our special regret that 
Dr. Smith’s strong and gracious personality is to be withdrawn 
from the city of Hartford. Quite apart from his notable serv- 
ices to the college in broadening its policy, in strengthening its 
resources, in extending the circle of its friends and supporters 
in different parts of the country, in gathering an able and enter- 
prising faculty, and in fostering enthusiasm among its students 
and alumni— apart from all these elements of success in his 
administration, is his peculiar position of influence in the civic 
and social life of Hartford. He has been actively interested in 
everything that would promote the welfare of the city, from 
municipal improvement up to every phase of education, philan- 
thropy, and religious activity. He could always be counted on 
as standing for whatever is right, just, noble, and true. Again 
and again his voice has been heard in urgency of aspiration and 
wisdom of counsel, and his stalwart influence for good has made 
itself felt in countless unobtrusive ways. He will be sorely 
missed among us as one of our most useful and beloved citizens. 

To Trinity College in its loss we tender our sympathy and 
to President Smith in his impaired health. We trust that Dr. 
Smith’s year of rest will effectually restore his strength, and that 
in due time the college will be directed to a successor in the 
presidency as catholic in spirit, as urbane in all personal rela- 
tions, and as fruitful of good works as he has been. 





THE Midsummer number of the REcorD contains as usual 
two features that are of interest, not only to the Alumni of Hart- 
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ford Seminary, but also to the wider circle of our readers, — 
the Report of the Anniversary, and the Preliminary Announce- 
ment for the coming year. We would call special attention to 
one or two features in each. In the former will be found the 
address by Professor Jacobus at the Alumni Dinner, with its 
admirable characterization of the retiring President and of the 
President-elect, and a clear statement of the circumstances lead- 


ing to the withdrawal of the one and the calling of the other. - 


The report of the Symposium at the Annual Alumni Meeting 
gives in full Mr. Hobbs’s bright, progressive, and courageous 
paper outlining, in part at least, the methods and agencies which 
a modern pastor can employ to vivify and make efficient the 
work of a twentieth century church. 

In the Preliminary Announcement will be found the modifi- 
cations which time has counseled in the arrangements of the 
Seminary curriculum. No radical changes have been made; 
but some alterations in the direction of clarity and simplicity of 
arrangement have been effected which are of no inconsiderable 
value. The theological seminary is affected more than any 
other professional school by the modifications brought about 
during the past few years in college education; and Hartford is 
adjusting its courses to these changes in a way which will pre- 
serve the integrity and high standard of the theological course, 
and at the same time fit in with the newer methods of collegiate 


instruction. 





It has long been a dream of Hartford Seminary to be actively 
represented in the Orient in the work of archzeological explora- 
tion. At length this dream has come to pass in the appointment 
of Professor Paton to be Director for the year 1903-4 of the 
American School at Jerusalem, which is one branch or station 
of the American Archeological Institute. While it is not likely 
in the present state of affairs in Palestine regarding exploration 
that Professor Paton or his associates will achieve any remark- 
able triumph of discovery, yet from his studies and observations 
on the spot it is certain that the Seminary instruction will receive 
incalculable benefit for years to come. We tender to Professor 


Paton our heartiest good wishes for this year of opportunity 


and delight. 
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THE SOCIAL SIGNIFICANCE OF THE SMALLER 


CITY. 


Many readers of this review have spent several years of their 
lives in this city ; and now, in larger or smaller places of residence, 
are grappling with the social problems which confront us all. 
From their wider or narrower outlook at present, they are pre- 
pared to weigh the significance which this article desires to attach 
to residence here in Hartford, as furnishing relative opportunity 
for special investigation and service. While what is said in this 
paper has to do chiefly with Hartford, yet certain principles and 
facts contained herein apply also to any city of its general scope in 
size and opportunity. 

The complexity of modern social problems is bewildering. This 
complexity is augmented by the constantly increasing size of the 
most interesting aggregations of population, such as our largest 
cities afford. No volumes are at once so stimulating yet so dis- 
heartening as the Charities Directories of London, New York, or 
even Baltimore. The vast array of philanthropic agencies gives, 
as nothing else can, an idea of what civilization and Christianity 
are doing so magnificently to meet the fast deploying problems of 
humanity. But the vast palpable machinery, and yet the relative 
impersonality both of agency and arena, ultimate oftentimes either 
in a sense of despair or of irresponsibility in the immense aggre- 
gates both of workers and beneficiaries. 

When it comes to anything like an attempt to study these prob- 
lems with the idea of gathering data in the way of social deduction, 
it has been found almost necessary to divide the territory of our 
large cities, or to subdivide the topics of investigation therein. 
For example, the U. S. Bureau of Labor can undertake a special 
report on “‘ Working Women in Large Cities,” or “The Slums 
of Great Cities.” Or Mr. Charles Booth’s volumes on “ Life and 
Labor of the People”’ mean study of a certain section of East 
London. Mr. Wood’s “ City Wilderness ” is a social study of the 
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south end of Boston, and his recent “ Americans in Progress” 
means studies in nationality for the north and west end of the same 
city. Miss Adams’ “ Hull House Maps and Papers ” discusses 
a small area of Chicago. The most fruitful scientific work is 
therefore done even in large cities by resolving the largest areas 
into workable fields. 

When we speak of “ social problems” it is curious how in- 
evitably the average mind makes this term suggestive of the great 
centers of population — the more difficult, though fascinating, field 
of organic social study. This is a true instinct, if we are able to 
segregate our problems or subdivide our areas as experience has 
shown. And yet the more you segregate and subdivide the less 
fruitful and normal is the scientific resultant of study, for sociology 
always has for its objective the totality of any corporate life, be it 
village or metropolis. But, not to press this point here, it is yet a 
fact often overlooked that the great city is still the exception and 
that the aggregate of social life in great cities is relatively small. 
A glance at the last census shows us 161 cities of over 25,000. Of 
these there are only three cities of over a million inhabitants, three 
between that figure and 500,000, and thirteen between 500,000 and 
200,000. That is, the nineteen largest cities account for something 
over 11,000,000 out of a population of 76,000,000. But it takes 
142 cities besides to bring the total urban population up to about 
20,000,000. Of these 142 cities 123 are under 100,000 — 40 above 
50,000, and 83 below 50,000 — so that the size of the city in the 
aggregate of all city population is nearly equally divided between 
the larger and smaller groups. The typical American city is still 
comparatively small and manageable in its study for the best 
balanced sociological data. 

Of course now we must add the fact, so often overlooked, that 
if about one-fourth of our population is in cities of over 25,000 


still three-fourths of our people are in the town and rural balance. 
In the personnel of population, then, for sociological investigation, 
the large city by no means holds so overwhelmingly the arena so 
often attributed to it, and even the smaller cities are less significant 
in aggregations of population than the country at large. 

But we must bear in mind another fact, which has also been 
overlooked. It is popularly assumed that the great cities like New 
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York and Boston are receiving a disproportionate access of popu- 
lation at the expense of the smaller cities and of the country areas. 
As a matter of fact, while New York showed a phenomenal increase 
in the last decade (partly owing, however, to incorporation of 
nearby cities), as Chicago did in the preceding decade, yet the ag- ; 
gregate percentage of growth for both decennial periods was ‘ 
almost identical, when we compare the cities of the Ist and 2d 
grade (the so-called “ great cities”) and those of the 3d and 4th h 
grade (the so-called “ small cities ”’). 

Again, the relative decline of rural sections, so much discussed, 4 
is by no means what it is generally assumed to be. Pushing the 
data down to their smallest equivalents, distinguishing all urban, 
semi-urban, and rural population, the last census finds 51.9 per 
cent. of our population strictly rural (in farms and villages below 
4,000), 10.8 per cent. semi-urban, and 37 per cent. urban. The 
decline in rural population for the country at large has been 5.4 per 
cent. during the decade, and yet this relative decline is almost | 
entirely in the North Atlantic industrial states and a few of the My 
states of the north-central area. It has relatively increased in all J 
other sections. Of the North Atlantic states Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, and Pennsylvania actually show an increase ; and of these i 
Connecticut shows 20 per cent., a matter of surprise and interest ‘ 1 
to this state, so roused at present by the ill repute, true or false, | 
which its rural population is getting. 

These general facts about the relative size of social centers are 
interesting in themselves, but are of special interest in showing the | 
place of the smaller city in this movement. The population, as a ; j 
whole, tends to urban life, but not so rapidly or so disproportion- il 
ately to great cities as is generally assumed. The city of the 3d or ‘ 
4th grade (25,000 to 100,000) represents the movement at its man- i 
ageable period, and is also the representative of the normal ten- 
dency. It stands midway between the rural and the metropolitan 4 
extremes. It shares the relative complexity and simplicity of both i 
conditions. Social problems of the country are relatively simple, 
but lack the complexity needed for sociological study. Large cities i 
present the complexities, and yet lack, unless subdivided territori- 
ally, as we have seen, the simplicity which makes their study feasi- 
ble. As Dr. Dike showed years ago in the Andover Review, the 
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smallest country village has in its church and school and town 
hall and store the germs of the economic, governmental, educa- 
tional, and religious factors out of which all social complexities 
are evolved, but the village presents none of these ultimate 
complexities to the eye or hand to stimulate local social interest. 

But the smaller city has nearly every element, at least, of com- 
plexity furnished by large confluences of society and yet may pre- 
serve some of the simplicity of smaller communities. 

The most significant advantage, however, of the smaller city, 
as a field for investigation by the student of sociology is that 
a certain proportion can be maintained between the more 
pressing social problems and the whole community life. Seg- 
regations of interest and responsibility are notable in all com- 
munities, but are especially felt in large centers of population, 
where personal, social, and political responsibilities are easily lost. 
Moreover, a city of smaller dimensions furnishes a field of study 
more easily grasped in its totality than a larger place affords. 
The whole problem of organism in its relative aspects is more 
readily capable of study and of vitalized readjustment. One can 
grasp with less difficulty not only the segments of different prob- 
lems (as in New York or London), but can with greater assurance 
apprehend their organic social significance in a whole community 
life. The social student is less swamped by the largeness and im- 
personality of the mass, and can more readily grasp the totality 
and interaction of social forces in a large but relatively appre- 
hensible organic life. 

Such considerations make the study of such a city as Hartford, 
for example, peculiarly interesting. To use the eyes in a com- 
munity where one lives is far more vital and fruitful than to read 
books about social conditions elsewhere. In principle the study is 
the same, be the community small or large. 


As an illustration on a small and partial scale of some of these 
advantages adduced, and as perhaps a matter of local interest, let 
us look at Hartford in this light. 

To enter into minute detail is beyond our purpose, simply de- 


siring to indicate, in general, the scope of opportunity, and to 
use details sufficient for this end. 

















































I. SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


1. Hartford’s history and location favorable. 


This city is one of the oldest in the east, dating back to 1636, 
with a past history and a modern development which preserve the 
best conservative traditions and add the impulse of recent social 
movements. 

Few cities preserve so much of the old New England stock, 
or feel so deeply the pride of an ancestry going back to colonial 
times. The best fruits of family, wealth, culture, and religion 
are here exemplified in the atmosphere of the place. Its tone 
has been made by its great church leaders, its famous literary 
men, its eminent capitalists, and its skilled laborers combined. 
The great industrial development of recent years, and some of the 
recent political and economic changes, have such a background for 
their social assimilation. 

Hartford is at the head of steamboat navigation on the Con- 
necticut, intimately connected by extensive railroad and trolley 
systems with the urban and rural communities of the state. It 
is the capital city, and is surrounded by cities and villages of 
manufacturing eminence. Within a few miles to the west are the 
important iron and steel industries of New Britain, and to the 
east is the model factory village of South Manchester, with its 
extensive Cheney silk-mills and the notable social provision there 
made for operatives by the proprietors. Typical New England 
villages of the older type, such as Farmington, Windsor, and 
Wethersfield, are within a few miles. The State Prison is in 
the next town, and the State Reform School at Meriden, a nearby 
city. 


2. The size of Hartford conducive to fruitful social investi- 
gation. 


In size Hartford is rated by the census a city of the third class. 
It had a population of 53,000 in 1890, of 79,000 in 1900, and has 
now about 83,000 people. It is thus seen that our growth has 
been the phenomenal one during twelve years of fifty per cent., 
a result which presents a favorable aspect for social study of all 
the new problems of growth observable in a western city with the 
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elements of conservative strength or weakness of an older New 
England community. According to the census only 32 of the 
161 cities of over 25,000 inhabitants increased faster than Hart- 
ford during the last decade. Only four of the twenty-five New 
England cities increased faster. Of these two are contiguous 
Connecticut cities, New Britain and Waterbury; and as New 
Britain is practically a suburb of Hartford this particular vicinity 
represents, therefore, the fastest-growing section in New England. 
In such a city the student can grasp with less difficulty not only 
the segments of different problems, but can with greater assurance 
apprehend their general sociological relationships in a whole com- 
munity life. This would be true in all cities of this size, but 
Hartford furnishes a peculiar opportunity in view of certain other 
special considerations enumerated. 


3. Wealth and its distribution in Hartford are alike conspicuous. 


Hartford is computed one of the richest cities of its size in 
the country. This wealth, however, is widely scattered. It is 
largely invested here in great fiduciary and manufacturing enter- 
prises. Outside of New York, and perhaps Philadelphia, it is 
the life and fire insurance metropolis of the country, with total 
assets of over $200,000,000, and its great manufactories place it in 
a conspicuous place in the business world. The result is a vast 
accumulation of capital. This capital and its profits represent 
outside as well as local constituencies, so that local wealth is not 
so large and available as the statistical aggregates might seem to 
indicate. 

Thirty million dollars of capital is involved in the 888 different 
manufacturing establishments, with $31,000,000 in value of the 
product and a total of nearly $8,000,000 in wages among 13,363 
manufacturing operatives, representing, thus, a large per capita 
wage of skilled labor. The census presents on nearly all these 
points almost twice the showing of 1890. 

The exceptional stability of Hartford’s business resources in 
the recent financial crisis is one cause of our phenomenal growth 
in population. Just now, for the social student, the relation of 
these local interests of manufacture to the new combinations of 
































capital makes Hartford one of the best fields for a first-hand study 
of the movement. 

Another notable thing in Hartford is that the residential sec- 
tion of the wealthier citizens is not segregated but unusually 
scattered in different parts of the city, so that local interests and 
responsibilities for social enterprise are manifest even if not al- 
ways exemplified. 


4. The slums of Hartford notable. 


For reasons which it is difficult to understand but interesting 
to study, from a sociological point of view, is the fact, that, for a 
city of its size, Hartford has allowed to develop a slum of almost 
the first magnitude. Conditions of congestion and its concomitant 
evils can be studied here as in no city of its size or of much larger 
dimensions. Mr. Vellier of New York’s Tenement House Com- 
mission, after a visit here, said that our housing conditions are 
worse than those of any city of its size in the country, approxi- 
mating in character those of New York and Boston. This is not 
surprising when it is ascertained that the Ist and 2d wards, com- 
prising this slum district, show a population of 18,000+ out of 
79,000+. The area covered by these wards is one-thirtieth of the 
whole city. That is, one-quarter of our population is in one- 
thirtieth of our area. 


5. High grade of manufacturing population. 


But while a certain residual element of the population is thus 
massed for philanthropic effort and social investigation the city 
has a manufacturing population of a very high grade. This is 
owing largely to the quality of our industries which demand 
chiefly skilled labor. Computing the wages paid as indicated 
above and the number of operatives employed in the factories, the 
average wages of these operatives is $598. 

Here are located the Columbia Bicycle Factory, the Electric 
Vehicle plant, several of the finest machine works in the country, 
like that of the Pratt & Whitney Co. and the Colt Revolver Cor- 
_ poration, the Jewell Belting Co., one of the largest in the world, 
the Capewell Horsenail Factory, the Smith & Bourne Saddlery 
Works, and others of similar eminence. Within a few miles is 
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New Britain with its great hardware industries and allied works. 
About ten per cent. of the manufacturing industries of the state 
are in this immediate vicinity. The wage earners in manufactur- 
ing interests is given by the census as 13,363. Using the smallest 
statistical proportions generally adopted we should have a family 
constituency of 33,000+, and adding an estimate of other labor 
wage-earners, we have a working population of probably over 
50,000. On another basis, prepared according to the census es- - 
timates, Hartford ranks high in a list showing returns from cities 
indicating those over ten years of age engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions. In our total population of 79,000, 56,092 are native born 
and 23,758 foreign born. Of the native born 26,316 are of foreign 
extraction, leaving nearly 28,000 of native stock, an unusual pro- 
portion for an eastern manufacturing city. 

The foreign element is. predominantly Irish, German, and 
English, with a fair number of Jews, Poles, Italians, etc., in the 
humbler ranks of labor. 

The skilled laborers of our population, in residence, are scat- 
tered in the newer manufacturing and suburban sections, easily 
within reach of the best educational and religious forces of the 
city. 

It is thus evident that the most dismal and the most hopeful 
phases of the labor problem are capable of special study here. 
The proportion of the foreign element being smaller, and the 
social possibility greater than in most New England cities, the 
total is more easily grasped. Moreover, owing to its long history 
and the gradual assimilation of its foreign elements, the move- 
ments of this population in residential location and in material 
and moral betterment can be studied historically as well as con- 
temporaneously, and the social effects upon the community at 
large in all its phases can be apprehended better and more inti- 
mately than in larger centers of foreign concentration. The shift- 
ings of population here are easily demonstrated visually, and the 
historic aspects of economical and civic assimilation are clearly 
traceable in specific outline. 


6. The advantages of social study in a capital city. 
Another consideration of value in our situation is, that Hart- 
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ford being the state capital, all the problems of government and 
reform are brought prominently before the student in local dis- 
cussion and facilities for first-hand hearing of civic questions are 
furnished. The city, moreover, has only recently passed under a 
new charter, changing the local administration from the old town 
system of New England to the autonymous city phase of munici- 
pal government. Many interesting sections of social civic read- 
justment are here manifest. Moreover, owing to the phenomenal 
growth of the city and the consequent outreaching for transporta- 
tion, the suburban problems of church and society are constantly 
confronting the social student here, and the local effects are more 
interestingly seen and felt than in a larger center of population 
where such problems have less personal and local significance. 


7. The individualistic and organic impulses exceptionally inter- 
esting in Connecticut and Hartford. 


The state of Connecticut in its historic traditions from Thomas 
Hooker has exemplified a type of democracy which has empha- 
sized in church and state the independent and individualistic 
spirit. Any of its cities, and especially its capital city, affords an 
exceptional field for studying the conservative readjustment of 
the individualistic and organic phases of society. This is seen 
on a wide scale in its charitable methods, its institutional and 
educational agencies, and its church life. This spirit is particu- 
larly observable in its charities. The number and variety of Hart- 
ford charities has long been notable. Their history and working 
present in a conspicuous degree the evils and benefits alike of this 
impulse. The independence and prestige of numerous nonco- 
ordinated agencies and the indiscriminate elements of such benevo- 
lent efforts show, in Hartford, an unusual arena for study. The 
famous report of Professor McCook on the outdoor relief of Hart- 
ford has become a classic among students, showing it to have been 
the banner city of the world in the lavish giving and demoralizing 
effects of indiscriminate charity. But, for fifteen years past, the 
philanthropies of the city, public and private, have been passing 
through the processes of retrenchment and coordination, and 
just now no city presents a better field for the study of readjust- 
ment of motive and method between old and new types of 
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benevolence. It is doubtful if any large city affords a fairer 
field for the study of charity reform than Hartford. The Charity 
Organization Society, in its history, presents conspicuously all 
the encouraging and discouraging phases of the new charity 
impulse. 


II. THE SOCIAL FORCES. 


In speaking of the agencies at work here it is needless to - 
enumerate all, for Hartford, in this regard, i similar to other 
cities of its size in many respects. But in certain aspects Hart- 
ford is peculiarly interesting. 

As said above, Hartford, in the number and variety of its 
charities, is exceptional. The city is noted for it} numerous alms- 
giving organizations, many of them old, with endowment and a 
certain social prestige, which fact both helps and hinders their 
fruitful work in the modern conception of charity. To enumerate 
a few of the more noteworthy: 


I. The relief-giving societies. 

The student of modern methods will find a Charity Organiza- 
tion Society here, doing efficient work. 

The City Charities have recently been reorganized and, in 
view of their notorious history in the past, furnish a fine field 
for study of reformatory impulses in the matter of indoor and out- 
door relief. 

The student of modern methods of relief, gradually and fruit- 
fully entering into an old society with a large constituency of the 
best people in the city, will find few more interesting places for 
study than in the Union for Home Work, with its sewing classes, 
its kitchengarden, its créche, and its well-arranged system of 
work compensatory for relief. 

The Hebrew and Catholic charities and the Relief guild 
systems of Hartford afford abundant study of their methods. 

The number and variety of homes for the aged and afflicted 
under various auspices are exceptional. 

Other types of charitable effort of the more conventional sort 
are abundant. 
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2. In the missionary and rescue forces Hartford presents varied 
features. 


The City Missionary Society, with its large endowment and 
plant, has been for a long time at work exemplifying at different 
periods various methods of evangelistic work, with and without 
the relief features, and the modern adjuncts of social betterment. 
Just at present it is illustrating a judicious blending of these 
forces. It expects to remove its quarters into the lowest ward. 

The “ Open Hearth” mission, with a staff of workers, has 
recently entered a large and finely equipped establishment near the 
neediest district. Formerly it did chiefly an evangelistic work, 
but now it also provides for a practical Christian social settlement 
on a large scale. 

Four down-tewn churches have either rescue bands or mission 
stations doing work for the “ ward ” in their vicinity. 

Two homes are established for fallen women. 

The “ Fourth Church,” one of the oldest and most famous of 
the institutional churches, formerly under Professor Graham 
Taylor, is a great force in these directions. 


3. The institutions for preventive and upbuilding work are 
numerous. 


A Social Settlement, enjoying a high degree of local confi- 
dence and support and following nearly all the lines of effort that 
a larger city offers, is doing excellent work. 

The Good Will Club, recognized as among the leading estab- 
lishments of its kind in the country, is doing an extensive work 
for street boys. It has a large endowment and wide constituency 
of workers in a fully-equipped club house. 

The Connecticut Art League is doing a fine work of a benevo- 
lent impulse, in a higher grade of effort, for the poor boys of the 
city. 

The Connecticut Children’s Aid Society has its headquarters 
here, and affords opportunity for the study of child-saving prob- 
lems. A large orphan asylum gives similar facility. 

The Watkinson Farm School shows a good example of this 
modern type of service. 
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Besides the Y. M. C. A., with its new building, Hartford has 
a Young Women’s Christian Association with a large prospective 
endowment, and now doing a valuable work. A branch of the 
working girl’s societies has had a fine history here. 


Hartford also affords scope for study of the modern method 
of dealing with the defective classes. 


The American School for the Deaf, the first of its kind, his- 
torically, in America, and still foremost, is located here. 

The educational and industrial work for the blind is seen in 
the local institution. 

Dr. Stearns’ famous retreat for the insane, and a large city 
hospital with its school for nurses, show fullest equipment in 


their particular lines. 


Educational work. 

Hartford’s school system has had an eminent success, but it 
is still maintained under the older district management, a fact 
which is quickening to the student of the newer method and sug- 
gests thought and investigation. The manual training feature 
can be studied here on a large scale, also the development of 
evening schools. 

Workingmen’s organizations have recently inaugurated courses 
of public lectures under their own auspices in their own club rooms, 
and have also utilized some of the public school halls. 


6. Church organizations. 

The Hartford churches number about the average for cities 
of its class. They are, however, unusually large and vigorous. 
The largest Catholic auditorium in New England is here. Hart- 
ford is considered by some as now the leading Congregational city 
in New England in the strength and prestige of her churches. 
Including New Britain it has the largest ratio of Congregational 
membership to population in New England. Some of the strongest 
churches of different denominations are placed in the business 
sections, strategetically located for the most vigorous work in the 
lower wards, and yet they have the distinction of holding, in an 
exceptional degree, their older and wealthier constituency, despite 
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suburban movements. How far they have or have not fulfilled 
their social functions is an interesting study for the student in 
sociology here, but exceptional opportunity and possibility from 
location is evident. 

The problem of adequate church extension is still to be met 
in this city, and unoccupied fields exercise the judgment of the 
observer. The great recent growth of the city has shown no com- 
mensurate increase of church facilities. In all these years of her 
history Hartford has had no local Protestant church organization 
east of Main street, in the midst of her most neglected ward, where 
one-fourth of her population resides, though abundant indirect 
mission and philanthropic effort has been used. It is only within 
a few years that an English-speaking Protestant church was es- 
tablished in the extensive manufacturing district. There is room 
for much development in this regard. 

From these general and specific considerations above, it seems 
reasonable to urge that a city of this size and of peculiar re- 
sources furnishes the essential opportunity of a larger city with 
far better likelihood of mastering the problem of a community life 


in its organic whole. 
ALEXANDER R. MERRIAM. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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PHILO JUDAEUS. 


The vital value in the study of the history of thought lies, 
not so much in the actual knowledge derivable from the views 
and systems of men, as in our appreciation of the necessary part 
played by certain types of thought in the growing clarification 
of human notions and theories. This part played by the philo- 
sophical systems is properly called necessary, for, however much 
we may revolt at Calvinism in theology or metaphysics, we must 
admit that certain phases of speculation must precede certain 
other ones which are higher and more adequate, both to the 
demands of “ pure thought ’ — whatever that is —and to the 
needs of men’s most deeply rooted emotions. And so, for the 
Christian and the investigator in Christian fields, the part played 
by Philo Judzus is interesting, not on account of his “ new 
thought,” but because this Alexandrian Jew was the clearing- 
house for the greatest philosophical and theological forces — 
the Hellenic and the Semitic. The failure of this Jew to make 
his books balance must be taken as the first great foreboding 
of that century-long perplexity which beset the later Christian 
philosophers who sought to unite, in one jointless welding, the 
East and the West. Our interest in him is accordingly our 
interest in a type. And such a type as is always to be found 
among men who are neither wholly speculators nor wholly 
religionists — the type which, lacking the analytical and critical 
acumen of the philosopher and the tremendous depth of spirit- 
ual insight possessed by the God-inspired, can still draw some 
water from both these wells of knowledge. The mixing of these 
waters is distasteful to professor and exhorter alike, yet —as 
may be clearer later on —the blend is necessary and produces 
nausea to a good purpose. 

The world-wide difference between the Semitic and the Greek 
mind needs no mention here, but the similarities do. What 
we call “ typically Greek ” thought had vanished with the gener- 
ation of Aristotle. The white glow of the world’s most scintil- 
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lating brain consumed the grain in every field of knowledge and 
left naught but smoking stubble. The energy of the speculative 
mind spent itself with the Stagyrite and left later generations 
running on the momentum it had gathered. In other words, 
scholasticism began immediately after the Periclean age. From 
then on the task became one of choosing between philosophies. 
And so, in the days when Alexandria became the new Athens 
of the Caesars and the center of philosophical storms, the Greek 
thought had become a tradition and was to this extent like the 
Hebrew priestly religion. It differed, however, in one respes 

at least: Greek thinking was not dead, for the speculati~ 
instinct was as alive as it had ever been, — only the though» 

were dead, long dead. The possible solutions of the funda- 
mental problems seemed all to have been seized upon by one 
school or another, so that the skill of the Hellenic dialectic was, 
in these later days, turned to partisanship. Thus, at Alexandria, 
all types of philosophy were taught to whomsoever might choose 
to pay the tuition fees. The student might imbibe the doctrines 
of the early Atomists of the more refined and little-understood 
‘logic of Aristotle. Party philosophy meant free discussion, and 
free discussion meant the search for proofs rather than for truth. 
And so sophistry reached its most unrefined stage and was. 

one and the same time, liberal and unscrupulous. 

It is not to be supposed, however, that men then saw thei 
own foibles. Sophistry and scholasticism were as necessary in 
that pre-Christian century as they would have been impossible 
during the pre-Socratic age. Not only the reaction against the 
tremendous system-building of Plato and Aristotle and away 
from the highly complex philosophy to a more popular, catch- 
word sort, but also the contact with the Orient, which the 
spread of Rome’s sway had brought about, conspired to make 
all men unsure of their old beliefs and ever on the hunt for 
something which would be at once simple, authoritative, and 
appealing. The new philosophy must be simple because the old 
had been so hard as to prove unsatisfactory for the purposes of 
life. Further, it must be authoritative because the Roman domi- 
nation had transferred its militarism stealthily from the camp to 
the lecture hall and men had come to feel the servile pleasure of 
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being stripped of personal responsibility. An intellectual des- 
potism was a welcome rule, even to the Greeks. And finally the 
new philosophy must appeal to men, not only through their 
fears but in a loftier sense to that complex of feelings which is 
called the whole personality. These three demands of the age 
we find fulfilled in Philo’s philosophy. 

The first demand, simplicity, was met by him wholly from the 
Semitic side of his nature, which after ail was, as we shall see, 
the superior one. Greek philosophy down to the close of the 
classical period was out and out an objective world-view; the 
subjective side of life, the feelings and the will, were never 
inquired into save as objects which exist exactly as they appear 
to be. Intellectualism, the schematization of the outer universe 
—and of exsthetics as well—resulted. But to the Oriental 
mind such an abstraction was not only absurd but unthinkable. 
There was no logical criterion of truth which could pass infalli- 
ble judgment upon all things seen and unseen; there was no 
pure creative mind which, usurping the throne of God, had 
fashioned the heavens above and the earth below in the mold of 
inflexible thought-categories. The subtleties of classical meta- 
physics and logic were therefore incomprehensible to’ Philo 
save as merely one way of looking at things. Pure speculation 
was for him an aspect of the truth but yet not the whole truth 
itself. The dictates of his own feelings invariably overruled 
any wayward conclusion into which the too free use of the dia- 
lectic may have beguiled him. And so all those details which 
exceeded ready comprehension were culled from his philosophy ; 
he had no logic nor epistemology nor metaphysic which could 
be called either complete or even coherent, for he treated each 
individual problem according to the single aspect in which he 
chanced to be viewing it at the time. This is naive simplicity, 
we may admit, but for the systematic thinker it is the very acme 
of confusion. Just as one’s feelings fluctuate under the varying 
events of the day and the hour, so did this emotional, adaptive 
philosophy of Philo suit itself to each problem individually and 
without any particular reference to the wider consistency of its 


solutions. 
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But this sort of simple simplicity could not stand unless it 
were backed up by an equally simple and absolute authority. 
Even Philo, in his unemotional spells, saw the logical and 
metaphysical puerility of many of his own statements and in his 
passions of ethical and spiritual sentiments he felt keenly the 
insufficiency of even an ideal logic. Both intellect and feeling 
were, for him, as for every Oriental, finally to be subordinated 
to the absolute Will of the Universe, God. For the Jew, the 
Old Testament embraced the fullest expression of the divine 
will and was accordingly the standard‘ to which all philosophy 
must be referred for judgment. Here then we see the method 
of the harmonization by which Philo has given us the most 
bizarre blending of racial thought-types that the world has ever 
seen. The Jewish Bible is the absolute truth; Aristotle and 
Plato, together with earlier and later compatriots, are aspects 
of this same truth; the puzzle is to fit the latter upon the former 
so as to match. 

But here arises a new complexity. The Greek philosophy 
is quite as true as the Mosaic law, so that whatever matching is 
to be done must not alter either. Such a method of adjustment 
means pure mysticism or else stark madness, or perhaps both. 
With Philo, the mysticism was there and the madness was toned 
down to a dark discontent with things speculative. An uncon- 
scious vacillation between tradition and reason is evident 
throughout his writings. Although he held verbatim to every- 
thing that claimed the slightest scriptural authority, he synthe- 
sized and supplemented such with ideas drawn from the crassest 
pantheism and materialism of Greece. As the Bible was con- 
strued literally, it followed naturally that much of the harmoniz- 
ing was a play on words, a fantastic allegorizing. Thales, De- 
mocritus, Anaxagoras, Plato, and Aristotle were quoted in par- 
allel with Moses, Elijah, and Isaiah, all with the result that both 
parties were swathed in a mystery of incomprehensible verbiage 
that defies description and renders foolish any citation. The 
approximate method used by Philo in this task was, as conjec- 
tured by Drummond, about as follows: From the Scriptures 
all passages were culled which bore upon certain religious and 
philosophical problems and were arranged in a column over 
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against corresponding passages from the Greek thinkers, 
Then the most plausible philosophical explanation of the former 
was drawn from the latter, regardless of the implications which 
the Greeks’ statements might have contained. Naturally, some 
passages in each column remained over without parallels; of 
these the biblical ones were set apart sacredly while the secular 
theories of the Greeks were pounced upon as legitimate prey for 
the freest speculation. In this latter class stand the remarks 
on the relation of phenomena to reality, the nature of time and 
space, the One and the Many, Being and Not-Being, and other 
issues peculiarly Hellenic. 

Such a method had one peculiar and fatal result : our philoso- 
pher speculated in a region totally foreign to that one in which 
he “harmonized.” No sooner freed from the slavish drudgery 
of making things agree, he leaped into a line of thought for 
which he has been commonly called the Platonizer. This is 
most clearly seen in his treatments of the Logos, wherein diverse 
elements are strangely blended. A glance here will show up his 
philosophy. 

Three conceptions are at work here, — Platonic, Stoic, and 
Jewish. All are hopelessly confused through the lack of a single 
definition of the term, “ Logos.” The most Hellenic terminol- 
ogy obtains in that definition which calls the Logos the princi- 
ple of relation between any two things. This straightway passes 
over into a Logos which is synonymous with the Rational in 
man; and it finally becomes the mere faculty of reason. One 
minute the Logos is said to be in the understanding, and the 
next instant it is called the understanding itself. Next we meet 
the word with the meaning of the divine reason implanted in 
man, and this passes over at once to the conception of it as an 
emanation. And in this last sense Philo seems to abide more 
consistently than elsewhere, adding to it, however, a decidedly 
Platonic tinge of idealism. By means of the Logos, he says, we 
read the eternal principles in the universe of which our sensations 
are imperfect copies; thus the human mind is made after a pat- 
tern and understands the universe only because it recognizes 
itself there on a grander scale. So Platonic is all this that many 
have said it is hard to tell whether Plato philonizes or Philo 








platonizes. The Logos ranks next to God. Reason stands 
inferior only to existence. It is the summative source of all law, 
political, ethical, and spiritual. Without pausing here to show 
how very unlike Plato this conception of the secondary nature 
of reason is, we pass on to show the paralleling process which, 
after all, is probably the cause of Philo’s diversion from the Pla- 
tonic conception of reason. 

All these conclusions must now be located in specific Scrip- 
tural examples, so our harmonizer calmly proceeds to show how, 
in every instance, “light” stands in the Bible for “ Logos.” 
The sun is the archetype of light, without which no light would 
be; hence it is the original idea of light. God must have created 
everything according to reason because he had no other pattern 
to go by before the ordered creation of the universe. By this 
deduction we reach the atomistic and Stoic conception of an 
absolute guiding force in all things, to which men must submit. 
Again, nothing can prevail against absolute reason, since it 
itself is the very activity of all things. Fire and light are the 
two subtlest forms of matter and show off the character of rea- 
son to best advantage, being unchanging, all-consuming, next 
to thought in swiftness, and more necessary to life and sight 
than anything else. Hence it was the Logos which guarded 
the gate of Paradise in the guise of a fiery sword. Again, the 
breastplate of the high priest was the emblem of the Logos; the 
visions of the Old Testament heroes were its workings; the 
undivided birds of Abraham’s offering symbolized the human 
and the divine Logos; the Garden of Eden was symbolical of 
Wisdom and the flowing streams in it were the Logos; and so 
on without end. But one more significant point. Philo puts 
the idea of sonship to God into his Logos conception. The 
Logos is, he says, the image of God, the only and the highest 
shape in which God can be known to man. Hence it is the son 
of God and stands as mediator between the Father and ourselves. 
The Logos is the archetype of man, and hence the perfect man 
is alone the son of God. the Logos. Thus this latter has person- 
ality and at the same time is coexistent with God. We must, 
however, be careful not to misunderstand what Philo means by 
personality; it seems pretty sure that his thought here was 
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Greek and conceived personality only as a vague identity persist- 
ing through all change. In none of his works is there a sugges- 
tion that he had in mind anything much like the Christian con- 
ception of the Messiah as an incarnation of the Logos. But 
still, if one were to take Philo’s words in a Semitic sense, it 
would be easy, as many have done, to see in him a prophet of the 
new era inaugurated by Jesus. 

The Alexandrian was not a philosophical John the Baptist 
in quite the sense that the more zealous historians have wished 
to take him. He did not have the new world vision at all. He 
lacked the insight, rather than the knowledge, which would 
have made him a power. While he was a Semite by blood, yet 
he was wholly a Greek in his intellectual equipment, and as such 
he never freed himself from the desire and hope of understand- 
ing the nature of all things by means of a system. Paradox- 
ically enough the sentimentalism of the Jew was consciously 
dominated in him by the intellectualism of the Greek, and he 
never recognized what was really the only eternally significant 
quality in his theorizing, namely his undertone of appeal to relig- 
ious experience and his unconscious acceptance of that which 
is felt as the criterion for that which is true. Somewhere above 
it was said that the three demands of the Pre-Christian century 
were simplicity, authority, and an appeal to the feelings. The 
first two Philo met openly; the last one he neither saw nor 
attempted to meet, and yet really did so, in a certain fashion, 
in his method. 

In trying to fit metaphysics into the Hebrew religious system 
Philo tacitly declared, for the first time in the history of thought, 
that the feelings were criteria of validity. He was the great 
initiator of Ritschlian psychology and logic. For him the doc- 
trines of Greek metaphysics and the teachings of Mosaic law 
and the prophets were equally traditions, fixed as to their respec- 
tive content and meaning. Thus his problem was to decide be- 
tween two traditions, and the force that led him to choose as he 
did was wholly an inner one. As a Greek he felt the necessity of 
ordering the world in a unity; as a Jew he felt the primacy of 
the religious instinct and the superior value of spiritual judg- 
ment. The duality of his mental life thus led him to unite — 
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conatively — natural science and esthetics, each taken in its 
widest scope of implication. It is in this light alone that we 
can view him as the source of the Logos doctrine and of Neo- 
Platonism with all its, weird correlations of physics and meta- 
physics. His problem was identical with the problem of up-to- 
date theologians; it was the problem of bringing the teachings 
of science into consistency with the teachings of religion. Had 
he clearly seen the different quality of judgment in each of the 
two fields of thought, he would have startled the world. But 
many centuries were needed in order to overcome the gulf that 
yawned between rationalism and sentimentalism,— and some 
opine that a narrow but deep chasm still gapes betwixt the two. 
As matters stood, Philo simply presented the antithesis in its 
crassest form. His school has given us the most corrupt form 
of philosophy known to the western world and the most ossified 
theology known even to Judaism. And there can be found in 
all his own writings not one single idea which is a true contribu- 
tion to either philosophy or theology. Nevertheless, his attempt 
to rationalize Judaism and to infuse spirituality into Greek meta- 
physics and natural science must stand as the first great attempt 
made by mankind to give religion its due position in a scheme of 
philosophy and to prove — even though very imperfectly — that 
mere formal logic is not the Way and the Truth. And indirectly 
he made manifest that, if the Greek form of objective knowledge 
is to be fitted on to the Semitic content of subjective experience, 
each member of the new unity must in turn be made new. Thus, 
in proclaiming the insufficiency of Hellenic rationalism, he quite 
unconsciously sounded the death-knell of that Jewish formalism 
which only a few years later was ruthlessly beaten down by 
Jesus. But the power of Philo has been trifling because he did 
not see, even darkly, that which he was doing. The strength 
that comes alone out of the consciousness of one’s mission failed 
him and he remained that very sort of a person which his own 
thought, by a deep implication, condemns, —a scholastic tradi- 
tionalist. 
Watter BouGuton PITKIN. 

Hartford, Conn. 
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Wook Kebiews, 


Any work is to be welcomed which tends to shake the sacrosanct 
position of our English versions of the Scriptures and to force students 
back to a recognition of and dependence upon the originals. Doubly to be 
welcomed is such work if it is of a really scholarly character. That appears 
to hold fairly of Mr. J. B. Rotherham’s Emphasized Bible. Its title-page 
may be given in full—long as it is—as it expresses admirably the plan 
of the work. “The Emphasized Bible. A new translation designed to set 
forth the exact meaning, the proper terminology, and the graphic style 
of the sacred originals; arranged to show at a glance narrative, speech, 
parallelism, and logical analysis; also to enable the student readily to dis- 
tinguish the several divine names; and emphasized throughout after the 
idioms of the Hebrew and Greek tongues. With expository introduction, 
select references, and appendices of notes. This version has been adjusted, 


in the Old Testament, to the newly-revised ‘ Massoretico-critical’ text (or ' 


assured emendations) of Dr. Ginsburg; and, in the New Testament, to 
the critical text (‘formed exclusively on documentary evidence’) of Drs. 
Westcott and Hort. The execution of this plan is good, and the book, as 
a whole, can be commended as a suggestive companion to the Hebrew and 
English Bibles. Mr. Rotherham is of a deeply religious spirit, yet he is 
not limited by it in any way. Documents, indeed, he eschews, but his 
translations are independent and show a striving after exact renderings. 
That they are not always defensible goes without saying; the great point 
is the evident effort to make them grammatically defensible. When a 
translator of the Old Testament has reached that point, he is on the way 
of salvation. The use also made of Ginsburg’s emendations is matter for 
congratulation. It is really the thin end of the wedge which breaks down 
the infallibility of the Massoretic text. Beginning with this book a care- 
ful student will travel far. (Revell Co., Old Testament, one vol. in three, 
Pp. 920.) D. B. M. 


For some time Dalman’s “ Worte Jesu” has been well and favorably 
known to New Testament scholars, and hence the English translation with 
the title The Words of Jesus, offered to the public, needs no special rec- 
ommendation. 

We would wish that our readers might realize what a wealth of sug- 
gestion the learned author has presented in this important work. In an 
introduction of some length it is pointed out that Jesus, in all probability, 
made use of Aramaic, not Hebrew or Greek, in His discourses, and that 
therefore our Greek Synoptic Gospels contain in reality a Greek transla- 
tion of Jesus’ words originally spoken in Aramaic. Therefore it is claimed, 
and with justice, that one of the first essentials in the interpretation of 
the New Testament, especially the Gospel record and the accounts of the 
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first apostolic preaching in Acts, is the ascertaining of the form in which 
the words of Jesus must have been uttered and “ what meaning they had in 
this form for the Jewish hearers.” 

Dalman then proceeds to investigate a number of Greek expressions 
indicative of the most fundamental ideas, and throws much light on many 
important points. The discussion of such expressions as “ the kingdpm of 
heaven,” “the world,” “the Son of Man,” etc., is helpful and stimulating. 
No doubt can be entertained as to Dalman’s scholarship and ability to 
handle his theme. And it is refreshing to observe the author’s reverence 
and caution, side by side with untrammeled and keen criticism. 

We bespeak for the work a hearty welcome and wide circulation. 
(Scribner’s Importation, pp. xi, 350. $2.50 net.) E. E. N. 


Hillside Reveries, by Professor Ramsay, is the sub-title of a small 
volume on The Education of Christ. In many respects the treatment is 
unsatisfactory. Indeed, from the necessities of the case, the subject can 
never be adequately treated. We know entirely too little of the boyhood 
of Jesus to be able to trace His mental development. Professor Ramsay 
gives us sketches of Nazareth, a Hebrew boy’s education, Jerusalem, and 
has a chapter on the Superhuman, not Supernatural, and another on the 
Historical Jesus, the Eternal Christ. While the book is unsatisfactory, 
yet it has many passages which portray to us vividly the scenes and sur- 
roundings of Jesus during his childhood, and Professor Ramsay has an 
illuminating way of penetrating into the heart of his subject which makes 
anything he writes well worth reading. (Putnam, pp. 139. $1.00.) 

E. K. M. 


To how great an extent present day Judaism is in a state of flux — even 
more so than Christianity—is well shown by Mr. Adolph Danziger’s 
Jewish Forerunners of Christianity. The professed aim of this most inter- 
esting little book is to sketch the workings of the Jewish mind during the 
period when the race was passing from tribal to cosmopolitan existence. 
This aim is admirably accomplished in outlines of the lives and teachings 
of prominent Jewish teachers from Hillel and Shammai, who lived about 


the Christian era, to Judah the Prince, the compiler-of the Mishna and. 


thus the founder of Talmudic literature, who died in 220. The ideas and 
sensations, the experiences and table-talk, the wise sayings and decisions 
of these men — together with a most variegated mass of folk-lore which 
has grown up around them are not only retold here, but are also equipped 
throughout with an elaborate and reassuring array of references to Tal- 
mudic literature. But most interesting of all to us is the attitude of Mr. 
Danziger towards Jesus. For him, evidently, Jesus was one, and the great- 
est, of these Jewish teachers, rejected and killed by woeful mistake and sin; 
sin, however, in which the mass of the Jewish people had neither part nor 
sympathy. So far this view is a common one among many broad church 
Jews. But Mr. Danziger also speaks vaguely as though accepting His 
Messiahship, using of him the title Christ. Of course, it has to be remem- 
bered on the one hand that this term may mean for him little or nothing 
and, on the other, that it certainly does not involve the divine Sonship. 
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Thus this book is of the highest interest as an illustration of the practical 
identifications reached by reformed Judaism and, at least, Christian Uni- 
tarianism. (Dutton, pp. xvi, 326. $1.50 net.) D. B. M. 


The title of Mr. Frederic Palmer’s just published book, The Drama of 
the Apocalypse, is most happy, both in justice to its theme and in indica- 
tion of its point of view. The Revelation is highly dramatic in structure, 
and, as is here made plain, cannot well be appreciated without having the 
dramatic key in hand. The author disclaims any intention of adding to the 
already long list of detailed commentaries or elaborate disquisitions upon 
the Book. He calls his essay “an appreciation,” regarding the Book “in 
relation to the literary and political circumstances of its time.” He adopts 
the view that it was written about the year 68, that its author was Hebrew 
by race but Greek in habits of thought, and that his purpose was to interpret 
the troublous times in which he lived by a general philosophy of history 
rather than to lay out a precise programme for the future. The literary style 
of the discussion is admirable, its judgments sane and thoughtful, and the 
spirit excellent. It is possible that some will miss the traditional theological 
exegesis and weary of the prevailingly literary method of interpretation; but 
for ourselves we are glad to welcome so luminous and sugggestive an essay 
as a real contribution to our expository literature. 

After discussing in general the dramatic character of the Book and its 
historic setting, “ The Drama” is rapidly sketched in its successive parts, 
and special chapters are given to “ The End of All Things,” “ The Person 
of Jesus,” and “ The Literary Value of the Apocalypse.” Then follows the 
Pook entire in the text of the Revised Version. (Macmillan, pp. ix, 192. 
$1.25.) W. S. P. 


The question of the Church and the Ministry in the early centuries is 
once more recrudescent in England. Indeed, it cannot remain quiescent so 
long as the Established Church and the Non-conformists occupy separate 
and hostile camps. Each of these bodies defends itself and justified its prac- 
tices on historic grounds, and the appeal of each is to the early centuries. 
The main question is as to whether the Church or the Ministry was primary 
and constitutive. Did the Church under the headship of Christ originally 
equip itself with a manifold ministry in order that it might carry on its 
proper work in the world; or did the Ministry by the appointment of Christ 
organize the Church, and set about to govern it jure divino? The former 
theory is ably supported by Professor Thomas M. Lindsay in his “Cun- 
ningham Lectures” for 1902. Our author aims “to portray the organized 
life of the Christian society as that was lived in the thousands of little 
communities during the first three centuries” (Pref.). Dr. Lindsay frankly 
confesses that two main postulates underlie his treatment of the subject. 
First, that there is a visible Catholic Church, but no Scriptural or even 
primitive warrant for insisting on uniformity of organization, ritual, or 
creed; second, that there must be a valid ministry of some sort in the 
churches, but this ministry is not a class or caste of superior office-bearers 
endowed with a “ specific, exclusive, and efficient” power. He also insists 
that the truest analogies in organization illustrative of the life of the primi- 

















tive communities are to be found in the mission fields, rather than in the 
long established Churches of Europe. At this point our author seems to 
overwork what is plainly a pet theory, but he has evidently meditated long 
and deeply on the origin of the Christian ministry and has made himself 
thoroughly familiar with the sources and the best literature. The first 
lecture deals with the New Testament conception of the Church, which, 
according to our author, includes five great thoughts: communal, united, 
visible, authoritative, and sacerdotal fellowship. The Church is a sacer- 
dotal society, authoritative, visible, united, and with a communal life. 
When once the conclusion of this lecture is conceded the main point of the 
whole discussion is settled. Lecture second describes the Christian Church 
in Apostolic times, and the aim is to exhibit the separate brotherhoods 
gathering for worship, edification, thanksgiving, and the celebration of 
the Eucharist, and also for congregational business. The sources relied 
upon for this lecture are the epistles of St. Paul, together with the book of 
the Acts. In the third lecture Dr. Lindsay describes the prophetic ministry 
of the Church, and he treats the theme in a fresh and most interesting way. 
Lecture fourth exhibits the Church creating its ministry, and here our 
author handles his theme in a masterly way, taking account of all the 
sources available. Lecture five portrays the churches of the second and 
third centuries changing their ministry. This lecture is pivotal for the 
whole discussion, and Dr. Lindsay bravely crosses swords with his doughti- 
est opponents. The sixth lecture describes the fall of the prophetic min- 
istry and the revolt which followed. The ministry and priesthood is the 
subject of the seventh lecture, and here again our author challenges the 
conclusions of his opponents and shows himself a master of the details of 
his theme. The final lecture describes the Roman state religion and its 
effects on the organization of the Church. This rapid enumeration of the 
points discussed in the various lectures reveals the richness of the book 
before us, and its main purport. One can hardly find within the same 
compass another so thorough and comprehensive discussion of the question 
of the Church and the Ministry in the Early Centuries. The book cannot 
be too highly commended to those desiring an up-to-date handling of this 
most important theme. (Armstrong, pp. 398. $3.00.) E. K. M. 





The high rank and authority given to the Canonical Gospels has tended 
to the utter disparagement of the extra-Canonical Gospels on the part of 
Protestant students. The latter documents have, it is true, little inherent 
value and are indeed enirely untrustworthy, but they reveal the myth- 
making tendency of the times and serve as a foil to the genuine Scriptures. 
The Extra-Canonical Life of Christ adds little or nothing to our knowledge 
of the historic Jesus, but it tells us something of what some people were 
thinking about him during the second century. Dr. Pick’s work will be 
read with interest by students of the life of Christ, and especially the 
introductory portion of the book. This latter gives a brief and careful sur- 
vey of the extra-Canonical Gospels, Acts, Apocalypses, and “ Sayings.” 
It contains in addition a well selected bibilography. The main part of the 
work tells the story as portrayed in the extra-Canonical Gospels, etc., of 
the birth, childhood, and infancy of Jesus, and repeats the legends regard- 
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ing Mary and Joseph. The extra-Canonical material, as is well known, 
scarcely alludes to the public ministry of Christ, but dwells on the begin- 
ning and the end of His earthly career. The general reader will find the 
volume before us interesting, though he will scarcely recognize the his- 
torical personage in this legendary garb. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 354. 
$1.00. ) E. K. M. 


The influence of the stoic philosophy upon the Christian faith was 
probably quite as great and profound as that of any other phase of ancient 
thought. Dr. C. Davis, in his little volume on Greek and Roman Stoicism 
and Some of tts Disciples, has given us a very readable book on this sub- 
ject, and one that will be useful to students of theology. The volume, it 
seems to us, might have been improved by a more careful analysis of stoi- 
cism, and by pointing out the elements in it which most affected the Chris- 
tian faith and morals. It was hardly necessary for Dr. Davis to have given 
us a sketch of the Greek religion and Greek philosophy. He might have 
assumed that these were known to his readers, or could easily be found in 
other treatises. (Turner & Co., Boston, pp. 269. $1.40 net.) 

E, K. M. 


A Manual of Patrology by a Benedictine Father commands respect. 
All Christian scholars are conscious of their great obligations to the monks 
of St. Maurus. And when one of them seeks to introduce us to a knowledge 
of the Church Fathers we are constrained to listen to what he says. The 
volume before us is designed as a handybook to the “ Cursus Patrologiz.” 
It is a translation from fifth German edition of Dr. Bernhard Schmid’s 
“ Patrologie.” The work consists of two parts, the first of which is pro- 
pedeutical; the second treats of patrology proper. Protestant students 
will be chiefly interested in the first part of the book. The attitude of 
Roman Catholic scholars toward the fathers and doctors of the church is 
here clearly set forth, and the principles of criticism explained. The second 
part of the book has no marked merit. It is scarcely so good as Alzog, 
and less thorough than Bardenhewer. Since, however, neither of these 
works has been translated, Schmid’s volume will be found useful to the 
English student, and especially in getting at the Roman standpoint. 
(Herder, St. Louis, pp. 351. $1.25.) E. K. M. 


The question of Apostolic Order and Unity is still a live one in England, 
and not entirely moribund in this country. Dr. Robert Bruce treats the 
subject in a spirited way and ranges himself on the side of Lightfoot, 
Hatch, and the Nonconformist clergy. He divides his material into groups, 
treating the Gospel allusions to the church, apostles, etc., under the head 
of the first generation. The second generation includes the remainder of 
the New Testament material, with the exception of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and the Johannine literature. Then a chapter is given to Clement 
of Rome, another to the Didaché, one to Ignatius, and one to Polycarp. 
Some deductions are then drawn from the material thus far brought under 
review. Chapter IX treats of apostolic succession, and Canon Gore is 
pretty severely criticised and his sacerdotal view of the ministry utterly 
repudiated. Our author has learned church unity by a thirty-five years’ 
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residence in the Punjab and Persia, where he sat at the feet of Duff, Wil- 
son, and Newton. (Scribner, pp. 151. $1.00.). E. K. M. 


The reprint of a section of a book is a doubtful experiment. Jesus 
Christ, His Origin and Character is a chapter from the “ Miracles of Un- 
belief” by Rev. Frank Ballard. The pamphlet consists largely of the testi- 
mony of skeptics and opponents of Christianity from Spinoza down. Our 
author has taken only the most favorable comments and hence scarcely 
reflects the entire opinions of those from whom he quotes. Many of the 
quotations have been used so frequently in the pulpit that they have become 
trite and even stale. One can hardly understand the high praise given to 
Mr. Ballard’s work by the press of England. However, since many Chris- 
tians like to bolster up their belief by the concessions of skeptics, the work 
before us will doubtless meet with considerable approval. (Scribner, pp. 
32. 20 cts.) E. K. M. 


The two hundredth anniversary of the birth of John Wesley has called 
attention to the beginning of Methodism and especially to the life of its 
founder. Much has recently been written on these subjects and in this lit- 
erature John Wesley the Methodist holds an honored place. The author 
calls the work “ A Plain Account of His Life and Work,” and conceals his 
own identity under the title of A Methodist Preacher. But he has no 
reason to be ashamed of his work. The account is made more valuable by 
the large number of portraits, views, and facsimiles which the book con- 
tains. These are not simply for embellishment, but show with great fullness 
the places connected with the life and work of Wesley and the important 
documents associated with the early Methodist movement. No attempt 
is made to bring to light new material or change the common estimate of 
the great leader and organizer. It is a plain and very interesting story of 
a great man and a great movement, and should be welcomed by intelligent 
Christians everywhere, within and outside of the Methodist denomination. 
(Eaton & Mains, pp. 319. $1.25 net.) C MG: 


The “New Lights,” “Separates,” or “Strict Congregationalists,” as 
they are variously called, have at last found a historian in the person of 
the late Dr. S. Leroy Blake, whose researches in local Congregational his- 
tory prior to the writing of this book, The Separates or Strict Congrega- 
tionalists of New England, had made him more or less familiar with the 
interesting religious movement, born of the “Great Awakening,” whose 
rise, progress, final decay, and dissolution are here described. The author’s 
purpose in writing this volume is worthy of commendation; for every 
student of New England history well knows that this subject has hitherto 
failed to receive from historians the fullness of treatment which it deserves. 
Dr. Blake’s work is reasonably thorough, and the arrangement and pres- 
entation of the results of his investigations has been accomplished in a 
fairly satisfactory manner. He casually mentions instances in which Sep- 
arates became Baptists, but does not. attempt to emphasize the important 
part played by Separates in the early history of the Baptist churches in this 
country. An able introduction to Dr. Blake’s chapters is contributed by 
Prof. Williston Walker. There is no index. (Pilgrim Press, pp. 2II. 
$1.25 net.) S28: 
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In reading the life and leters of Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop of Dur- 
ham, one must expect the atmosphere of hero-worship, for the work has 
been prepared by one of the bishop’s sons, who in speaking for himself and 
his brothers frankly yields to the warmth of filial devotion. It would be 
cavil, however, to disparage this glamour of affection; it is in itself an 


essential testimony to the character of the man. Of his work as textual . 


critic, theologian, teacher, and preacher, let others speak, but of his daily 
life as a distinguished yet humble servant of Christ none can bear more 
faithful witness than those of his own household. This is the well-defined 
purpose of the two volumes, and it has probably been realized so far as 
the incommunicable qualities of the bishop’s personal character could per- 
mit. Although his letters, submitted to cold print, seem to a large extent 
somewhat heavy with propriety, and the accompanying text hardly puts 
one in very intimate contact with its subject, the reader is not left to doubt 
the essential greatness of the man or the persuasive and far-reaching in- 
fluence of his life. It is the story of the progressive steps of his remark- 
able career that will be to many of chief interest. Up to his forty-fourth 
year, even during his successes at Harrow, those who knew and loved him 
best and most fully recognized his unusual scholarly attainments failed to 
perceive in him the likelihood of any future eminence. Yet this quiet 
teacher, singularly deficient in certain requirements essential to successful 
service of a public nature, not only won fame for exact and patient scholar- 
ship, particularly in connection with the edition of the Greek Testament 
text prepared in collaboration with Professor Hort during a period of 
twenty-eight years, but by gradual advancement finally became a bishop in 
the Church of England, and performed eminently distinguished services, 
possible only for the most practical man of affairs, at a time of protracted 
industrial disturbances. One of the best glimpses showing what manner 
of man he was may be found in his letter written upon the occasion of his 
forced resignation of the Canonry of Peterborough. It was a time of 
shock and surprise, accompanying what appears to have been a wholly un- 
deserved humiliation. The letter is addressed to the bishop at whose de- 
mand the resignation was effected, and is a rare example of honorable 
self-assertion, particularly painful to so sensitive a nature, and an obedient 
surrender, to higher authority, of the most cherished plans and _ hopes. 
Compensating honors, however, were soon to follow, which were crowned 
by his appointment to the bishopric of Durham. Here his interest in 
the great social questions of the day and his personal labors for the 
toiling classes, together with his strong influence over the multitudes 
divorced from any interest in the church, and his successful efforts which 
led to the termination of the great coal strikes in the mining districts of 
Durham, won for him the title of “ Everybody’s Bishop.” The publication 


of his life and letters throws much welcome light on his character and on - 


the long years of faithful toil whiclf added so many contributions to the 
scholarship of our time; and it furthermore involves no little history of the 
careers of other distinguished Cambridge scholars whose influence has been 
intimately associated with his own. (Macmillan, 2 vols., pp. xv, 441; 
ix, 459. $5 net.) Ss. T. Le 
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Many people desire to know just what is meant by The Keswick Move- 
ment. Such will find a very satisfactory and readable book by Dr. A. T. 
Pierson under the above title. He tells the history of the movement, de- 
scribes the Keswick conventions, discourses upon the Keswick teaching 
and methods, and exploits the strong points of this school. The volume 
ends with a discussion of the practical influence of the movement. Dr. 
Pierson writes from a sympathetic point of view, and furnishes abundant 
data for readers who wish to understand the positions of this range of 
thought and practice. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 124. 50 cts.) A. R. M. 


He must have indeed an insensitive nature who can read without emo- 
tion The Story of my Life, by Helen Keller, the gifted deaf and blind girl 
whose rapid growth into a highly cultivated woman is one of the miracles 
of modern education. This does not imply that the book is in the slightest 
degree intended to appeal to emotion. It consists of three parts —the 
autobiography proper, a long series of letters by Miss Keller, extending 
over a period of fourteen years, and almost a hundred and fifty pages of 
supplementary matter by the editor, Mr. John Albert Macy of Cambridge. 
The evident purpose of the whole is to present a straightforward account 
of the remarkable facts, simply because they are remarkable and are of the 
highest interest to the psychologist and the student of character. No 
instance can be cited of a triumph of education more signal than this, and 
it is but right that the world should know how it came to pass. The touch- 
ing quality of the result is due to its implications —as of the pathos be- 
hind the heroic struggle against tremendous difficulties, of the Christ-like 
patience, tact, and tenderness displayed by Miss Sullivan, who has been 
Miss Keller’s teacher from her seventh year, and also of the exquisite, 
uncontaminated, and indefatigable quality of the spirit that the pupil her- 
self displays. The book is one long story of energy and joy and hope, 
but it continually touches the spring of tears, nevertheless, though not 
so much in pity as in glad sympathy. 

We can make no summary of the book. It is too full of matter to be 
easily described. Its charm cannot be analyzed or reproduced. The re- 
flections it arouses are too many and too extensive to be set down here. 
And the total significance of it all cannot be stated in any brief formula. 
The story must be read, its pictures and vistas must be actually viewed, 
and its lessons must be studied and felt. We doubt if any thoughtful 
reader can possibly take up this volume without being profoundly stirred 
by its living poetry and made better by its revelation of God’s wondrous 
art in the making and moulding of human life. The vividness of the im- 
pression is greatly increased by the many illustrations scattered through 
the pages. 

Miss Keller is now only twenty-three years old. Her formal education 
has been in process only sixteen years. Yet she is already highly trained 
in a great variety of subjects, notably in languages (of which she cer- 
tainly knows five) and in literature. Her literary style is marvelously 
fine and her breadth of knowledge and understanding conspicuous. What 
she will yet become, with her native genius, her splendid discipline, and her 
insatiable desire for mental growth, can only be conjectured. But we may 
well rejoice in what she has already achieved, and in the fact that the 
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story of her childhood and youth is before the world for its instruction 
and its inspiration. (Doubleday, Page & Co., pp. 441. $1.50 net.) 
W. S. P. 


The appearance from time to time ‘of books upon the general question 
of immortality is an evidence both of the widespread thoughtfulness among 
writers and of an assumed craving for help and direction among readers, 
To this steadily growing body of literature Dr. Lyman Abbott has just 
added a small but significant study, entitled The Other Room. This is 
hardly more than a meditation or quiet “talk,” but it has much felicity of 
plan and utterance. Its clear emphasis on the Christian conceptions of the 
continuity of living, of the supremacy of that which is spiritual, and of the 
office of Christ as the One “ who has brought life and immortality to light,” 
is instructive and consolatory. There is little that is novel about the essay, 
but its delicacy of touch and its healthy equipoise of sentiment give it 
much power. Perhaps the closing section is as striking as any, in which 
the Biblical figures for death are briefly interpreted — death as “sleep,” as 
an “exodus,” as an “unmooring” (II Tim. 4: 6), and as “ home-coming.” 
(Outlook Co., pp. 120. $1.00 net.). W. S. P. 


Lord Kelvin’s pronouncement as to the insufficiency of matter to serve 
as creator has aroused so much recent discussion that it is with more than 
usual interest that we take up a book which proposes “to show that matter 
is the creation of mind; that in its primal elements, however far back we 
may go to find them, there are so many signs of mind as to render it evident 
that they are the product of an understanding that is infinite, of a hand 
that is omnipotent.” This is the modest task that Rev. W. Profeit, M.A., 
sets to himself in his lectures on the “ Thomson Lectureship Trust,” and 
which are published under the title The Creation of Matter. The author 
believes that by an inductive process he can show that matter must have 
been created, and since creation implies omnipotence the creator must be 
omnipotent. The argument is based on the philosophical presuppositions of 
a representative dualism and is lacking in any special timeliness. The 
conception of nature which is presented is that of a quarter of a century 
ago, and while the changes which the last few years have wrought would, 
the author might say, make no difference in the validity of his argument, 
they do make a great deal of difference in the interest with which it is 
read. We fail to see that the author has done anything significant to 
rejuvenate or illuminate a venerable argument. (Scribner’s Importation, 
pp. 176. $1.00 net.) ya Org 


Rev. George Henry Hubbard’s volume, Spiritual Power at Work, is a 
book that ought to be read by a large majority of the people who we fear 
will not read it. Those that need it most are just those most liable to 
neglect it. It is a work on the Holy Spirit, indicating that the need of the 
Church, as of the individual, is spiritual power, and that the source of this 
power is in the gift of the Holy Spirit, suggesting how this gift may be 
secured and how it may be efficiently applied. The book is not mystical 
and transcendental. It is concrete and definite without being mechanical. 
Mr. Hubbard holds that the Christian religion is essentially a religion of 
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power, a power that may be universally possessed and should be most 
' widely transmitted. He would undertake in a scientific way, not by crude 
analogical reasonings but from straightaway scientific reasoning, to demon- 
strate and illuminate his position. The author is master of a fresh mind, 
a clear, pungent style, and an earnest spirit, and has written a book which 
the reader will find both heart-searching and winning. (Dutton & Co., pp. 
x, 343. $1.25 net.) Ack, G 


Wisdom and Will in Education is not, as would appear, a study of 
pedagogical psychology, but is, as the author explains in his Introduction, a 
collection of papers and addresses, some of them printed before, but all 
rewritten. Dr. Chas. W. Super has done excellent work in the field of 
education and these papers show the impress of a broad, open, earnest 
mind, desirous of stimulating thought and quickening action. The papers 
treat of a variety of subjects. Among them are: Aspects of Ancient Greek 
Education, Knowledge and Morality, Reason and Responsibility as Factors 
in Social Progress, Patriotism and Partisanship, Self-renunciation, Heredity 
and Environment, The Relation of Private to Public Morality. The ad- 
dresses are all sane, wholesome presentations of their themes by a man 
who has learned men and the needs of men in the school of experience 
rather than in the pedagogical seminar. It reflects in.a valuable way the 
work and the interests of a western educator during a very interesting 
period. The book deserves a better dress than the publishers have given it. 
(Myers & Co., Harrisburg, pp. 283. $1.25.) AEG; 


The successive volumes of “The Presbyterian Pulpit” are showing 
varied samples of effective preaching. The Sermons of Drs. Johnson and 
Stryker are at present before us. Purves, Richards, Johnson, and Stryker 
differ in their individuality in a most refreshing way. A student who 
imagines that pulpit power is gained without regard to the Homiletic art 
should read these volumes to discover his mistake. He will also see how 
flexible these rhetorical principles may be made by personal genius. Either 
by early discipline in the schools, or by unconscious recourse to the rules 
of art, these modern preachers assimilate the best old data of the class- 
room in their wide ranging and variant methods. Their results are se- 
cured not by throwing away textual fidelity, nor by an amorphous medley 
of thoughts and words; but by straight exegesis, by orderly arrangement, 
and by clear, unified structure. The contrast in this regard between much 
English preaching and these American samples is noteworthy. There is 
far more difficulty in following the thought of sermons in the English 
church than in those of this Presbyterian series. Perhaps the latter are 
a little too formal and analytic. They sacrifice, somewhat, passion to clear- 
ness. But certainly for sermons to be read, and which lack the presence 
of a speaking personality to fuse them, clearness is more vital than 
passion. Of the volumes now befcre us Dr. Johnson’s excels by the weight 
and force of his thought, as Dr. Stryker does by the beauty and tender- 
ness of his style. Each has the distinguishing elements of the other, but 
the one makes his strongest appeal to the mind, the other to the heart. 
Dr. Stryker evidently has the children and young men in his mind as well 
as the adult listener. Dr. Johnson’s main objective is the modern Christian, 
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the perplexed believer, and the responsible citizen. The most notable ser- 
mon in Dr. Stryker’s volume, we should say, is one entitled “ Conviction on 
Hearsay,” John 18: 34. Dr. Johnson’s most important contribution is a 
sermon on “ The Intermediate State.” The relative length of the sermons 
is noteworthy. Dr. Stryker preaches eight sermons in 116 pages; Dr, 
Johnson in 182. It is to be hoped that other denominations will follow the 
example of our Presbyterian brothers and give us similar volumes from 
their eminent preachers. (Presb. Pub. Society. 75 cts. each). A. R. M. 


To all who ever heard Professor Park preach, and to all who have been 
his pupils, this Memorial Volume of his sermons is a great boon. It has 
been a current fear that Professor Park’s great sermons on Peter and 
Judas were lost. These sermons were preached by request again and 
again at Andover. They were the most famous sermons perhaps of our 
generation. The writer remembers having heard them both, and counts 
the occasions among the greatest memories of his life. The impression 
upon those who heard them was tremendous. Professor Park’s tall, impos- 
ing figure, his wonderful voice, the grand sweep of his arm and the sig- 
nificant pointing of his finger, the marvelous power of his vivid description, 
and the trenchant appeal to the conscience produced effects which cannot 
be felt from the printed paper. Most readers will not have the reminiscent 
spell of their delivery. But as we read them now, they have lost their 
force far less than most famous sermons which we read, and whose fame 
belies their present power. These two are great sermons by any canon of 
judgment, ancient or modern — and it is a notable event that they are pub- 
lished. It is extremely interesting to read in a note the romantic history 
of the manuscript of these two sermons. They were written originally 
in Professor Park’s early ministry at Braintree, and formed part of a series 
of sermons on the closing scenes of Christ’s life. The series of thirty 
sermons was in his trunk, when on a journey in 1835, crossing the Hudson 
River in a sleigh, the ice broke, the sleigh went down, the passengers were 
saved, but the trunk was lost. It was finally recovered from the river; 
but all the manuscripts, excepting these two, were so saturated and blurred 
that they could not be reproduced. These two early sermons of his youth, 
written and rewritten, became the most famous sermons of his maturer 
years. In this volume is also preserved, among others, his great sermon 
on “ The Theology of the Intellect and that of the Feelings.” This sermon 
was an epochal one, for its theological significance in earlier days, but it 
has always held its own in the sermonic world as one of the greatest 
efforts of the American pulpit. The volume contains also Professor Park’s 
estimate of Moses Stuart, and his famous occasional address on “ The 
Indebtedness of the State to the Clergy.’ The community is under great 
obligation to Miss Park for editing this valuable volume. (Pilgrim Press, 
pp. 320. $1.50.) A. R. M. 


It is practical, straightaway preaching that comes from Dr. Henry 
van Dyke, and his new volume of sermons, The Open Door, wiil find many 
readers. The book presents a pleasing variety of themes, which are tersely 
and suggestively phrased, such as “ Resurrection Now,” “The Making 
of St. John,” “The Divine Impossibility.” One is continually reminded 
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of the roominess of life and the vitality of truth. There is no tarrying 
at the entrances. The speaker strides forward,—a page or two, and the 
thought becomes a living thought and develops rapidly, in language that is 
clear-cut and persuasive. The reader finds himself harkening to a wise and 
healthy soul who deals plainly and helpfully with the larger problems of 
life. There is a sermon particularly adapted to young men, showing how 
temper and ambition, though they seem in natural antagonism to Christ, 
need never drive a human being away from Him. Another sermon is ad- 
dressed to people in need of comfort, and there is one which is an earnest 
appeal to spiritual aspiration, while the strongest note of all is the call to 
Christians, to their vast opportunities of service and enjoyment. The 
saneness, directness, and inspiring message of these sermons are in pro- 
nounced keeping with the motto, “ Not a new gospel, but more gospel.” 
(Presb. Board of Pub., pp. 160. 75 cts. net.) a ae 


The literature which is the outcome of settlement work justifies this 
great movement, even apart from the direct results in the local fields 
where such centers of light and love are placed. It is quite as important 
that the upper half as well as “The Other Half” should be considered 
in this social work —and that knowledge as well as benevolence should be 
the gainer from such devoted work. The great note of modern humani- 
tarian effort is the note of wisdom. Intelligence as well as altruistic impulse 
is concerned in the efforts of philanthropy. Mr. Robert A. Woods again 
places us under deep obligation by his last work, Americans in Process. 
It is a study of the North and West Ends of Boston, as his “ City Wilder- 
ness ” is a study of the South End. This volume is composite in authorship 
— Mr. Woods writing four of the twelve papers, and others who have been 
associated with him furnishing the rest. It is a notable fact that in order 
to study a large city problem, it is deemed advisable to cut up the larger 
work into smaller sections. A city of about the size of Hartford is under 
review in these several books, showing what would be possible in a small 
city community, with the further advantage of studying a whole social 
integer; whereas these studies in Boston are confessedly of only a fraction 
of the city. This book has chiefly to do with the assimilation of the for- 
eign population. No such specialist study of the immigrant has been made 
at close quarters and by scientific methods as this work furnishes. Es- 
pecially dramatic is the description of changes wrought in famous old 
residential sections of the North End since “the invasion,” as it is called. 
Twenty-five different nationalities now occupy sections formerly the abode 
of some of Boston’s most famous men. Four-fifths of this mass are Irish, 
Jew, and Italian. The writers discuss the economic conditions underlying 
these changes, and take up in detail the relations of the foreigner to the 
means of livelihood, to political responsibility, to law and order, to amuse- 
ment. Especially interesting is the chapter on the religious conditions, and 
another on “the child of the stranger.” Fresh light is thrown upon the 
social interracial relations of the different nationalities. This volume has 
made fullest use of map and diagram. Following the example of Mr. 
Booth in his “Life and Labor of the People” and Miss Addams in “ Hull 
House Papers,” this volume greatly clarifies the data of the text by colored 
maps which make visible the differentiations noted. This book could 
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be used as a text-book of method in investigating local problems. It has 
been used with great suggestiveness by some of our students in the Semi- 
nary in their classroom work in Sociology. (Houghton & Mifflin, pp. 385. 
$1.50.) ARS Ae 


Professor Coleman of Geneva College has written a book on Social 
Ethics, in which special attention is given to the nature and ethics of the 
state. It is a work showing wide reading and much careful thought upon 
the subject. It is refreshing to find a writer on this subject who is un- 
equivocally Christian in his attitude toward this question. Unfortunately 
the work is marred by inaccuracies and by statements which are too 
sweeping. For example, on page 295: “ The only amendments made to the 
constitution-in a century were the outcome of a terrible war.” There were 
twelve amendments adopted at various times before the Civil War. Again, 
on page 62: “The rulers of the Hohenstaufen dynasty . . . made in- 
glorious submission at Canossa to the Roman Pontiff.” The Canossa inci- 
dent occurred many years before the Hohenstaufens began to reign. Page 
299: “ The southern colonies were for years a Botany Bay for the English 
police courts”; and page 329: “The southern colonies . . . were 
flooded with indentured servants and ruffians pressed from the London 
streets, and this motley crowd submerged the scattered communities of 
Scotch-Irish and Huguenots.” These two statements are too sweeping. 
English criminals were sent to the southern colonies, but never in ‘such 
numbers that they make this comparison fair. The indentured servants 
were, as a rule, poor but respectable people who bound themselves out in 
order to pay their passage money over to America. On this important but 
disputed point of the social makeup of the southern colonies, John Fiske 
says: “Possibly the total number of ‘involuntary emigrants’ sent to 
America from the British islands in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies may have been as high as fifty thousand.” Speaking of the Scotch- 
Irish emigration he says: “ Between 1730 and 1770 I think it probable that 
at least half a million souls emigrated from Ulster to the American 
colonies.” This emigration was largely to the southern colonies. When 
we add to this the Huguenot, German, and Quaker immigrants, it is diffi- 
cult to see how they could be swamped by the comparatively few criminals. 
In the discussion of the government of the United States we find such 
statements as these: “It is an open fact that the government in this 
country is dominated by the saloon interests.” “The Federal Constitution 
is avowedly agnostic.” ‘‘ The fundamental law denies Christ.” An undue 
emphasis is placed upon the value of amending the constitution so that 
it may contain the name of Christ. (Baker & Taylor, pp. 357. $1.25 net.) 

Cc. M. G. 


Few men in American life command the ear of the public as does 
President Eliot, whether he speaks upon social or religious or educational 
themes. Notable among his utterances this last year are addresses de- 
livered before teachers’ associations in Connecticut, New Hampshire, and 
Rhode Island on the general theme of More Money for the Public Schools. 
These addresses have now been collected into one volume, and the book 
furnishes, better than any we are familiar with, a succinct and stimulating 





























































discussion of the defects and possibilities of our public school system. 
The first address, criticising the failure of our system to accomplish cer- 
tain things, gained the widest newspaper prominence, and gave the im- 
pression of somewhat reckless faultfinding, and opened President Eliot 
to the imputation of demanding impossibilities of the school, or of laying 
at her door faults in training which should be fairly shared by the home 
and the church. The other two addresses were less widely noted, in which 
he gives the other side of the picture. Nowhere can be found so instructive 
a judgment of what education has accomplished, or a more optimistic out- 
look. His main contention in these papers is that more money should be 
publicly expended: first, because of some failures; and secondly, because 
of gains already achieved; and thirdly, because of some manifest and 
feasible desiderata. Despite the vast sums expended, he is intent to show 
how small relatively is the average expended per pupil; and how inade- 
quate the salary per teacher; and how unjust the large number of pupils 
compared with the small number of instructors. The financial output is 
contrasted with expense for public safety on one side, and expense willingly 
incurred for private schools on the other. Very trenchant are his ¢criti- 
cisms upon certain social evils existent which public education should do 
more to prevent. But on the other hand nowhere can we find a more 
liberal and hopeful estimate of the changes slowly effected in school ideals 
and methods than in his second paper; and nowhere a saner and more 
feasible programme of improvements yet desirable than in his third address. 
Apart from the direct interest in his theme, these essays present to the 
social student one of the keenest analyses of the facts and forces at work 
in our complex modern life that has appeared in a long time. Altogether 
the volume is a notable one. Ministers who ought to be interested deeply 
in the schools of a community will find this book well worth most careful 
perusal; and as social students they will find one of the most suggestive 
estimates accessible regarding contemporary trends of emphasis and in- 
fluence. (Doubleday, Page & Co., pp. 193. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


On the Trail of Moses is the title of a volume of revival sermons 
by Louis Albert Banks. The career of Moses is traced from his birth 
to his death and some of the striking passages in his life are used as 
texts for the sermons. These sermons are strongly and sanely evangelical 
and will make profitable reading for layman and minister alike. Another 
marked feature is the richness of illustration. In many of the sermons 
more than two-thirds of the material is illustrative. These illustrations are 
interesting and carry the truth home to the mind of the hearers as the 
bare statement of the fact would not. There is a great danger that this 
kind of preaching may degenerate into mere story telling, but this danger 
Dr. Banks avoids by making each illustration subordinate to the truth 
which it is intended to teach. (Funk & Wagnalls, pp. 297. $1.20 net.) 

Cc. M. G. 


For a compact statement of some of the leading principles of the new 
psychology, we would commend The Child’s Religious Life by Rev. Dr. G. 
Koons. Many of the results of such works as Starbuck, Coe, and others 
have written are here presented in a simpler and more readable fashion. 
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Besides restating some of the more scientific data of such writers, the 
author has added much new material and elaborated points in the child 
problem, not so well elaborated elsewhere: such as Sin, Temperament, and 
Habit. The main divisions of the discussion are: A Study of the Child’s 
Religious Nature, and Methods of Religious Training. Most books on 
this general theme are monographs upon one or the other of these main 
positions. The value of this book is that it attempts to discuss under one 
cover both parts of the subject. The volume has thus both a scientific 
and a practical worth, which commends it to the general reader who has 
not the time to read the voluminous specialist literature of the subject. We 
think the second part of the book the more original and suggestive. It is 
especially valuable to any one who desires to know some of the principles 
of the new movement, and to discover the suggestions for practical utility 
under this philosophy. The style is clear, and the discussion avoids the 
two extremes of mere scholarly or mere sentimental handling of the sub- 
ject. (Eaton & Mains, pp. 270. $1.00.) A. R. M. 


Dr. Francis E. Clark has repeated in his latest volume, The Christian 
Endeavor Manual, much that he has said in his earlier books. But this 
book has the special value of presenting, under one cover, for fullest in- 
formation everything which is desired as to the history, principles, and 
methods of this movement. It is mainly designed as a text-book for those 
who would make themselves proficient in the most thorough knowledge 
for practically administering the affairs of the society. A very complete 
Bibliography of books on the society and of supplementary books for serv- 


ice is appended. (Society of Christian Endeavor, Boston, pp. 306. $1.00.) 
A. R. M. 


Christian Liberty is a translation of Luther’s tract de libertate Chris- 
tiana, published by the Lutheran Publication Society. It is to be regretted 
that the basis of the work was not the Weimar edition of Luther’s works, 
but an earlier and less accurate one. The translation is by A. C. Buch- 
heim, Ph.D., and is well done. The effort to make available to English 
readers this pearl among Luther’s writings is altogether commendable. 
(Lutheran Pub. Society, pp. 56. 10 cts.) C. UE, 


When Rev. Alexander Lewis, pastor of the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, Worcester, had in preparation a series of sermons to the young 
men of his congregation, he gathered his material in an unusual way. 
Instead of evolving them out of his own experience he wrote to fifty men 
who had been conspicuously successful in business and professional life 
asking each one to answer a list of questions. The sermons were based on 
these answers, so that this book is really a consensus of opinions on Man- 
hood Making. In the sermons liberal quotations are made from the 
answers received, and these greatly increase their value, because they are 
records of actual experience. They are plain, straightforward talks to 
young men on such subjects as “ Luck and Pluck,” “ The Power of Habit,” 
“Choosing a Vocation,” and “Young Men and the Church.” (Pilgrim 
Press, pp. 215. $1.00 net.) Cc. M. G. 














Under the striking title of God and Music Rev. John H. Edwards, a 
retired Presbyterian minister in Brooklyn, sets forth with much elaboration 
and with notable vigor the view that the facts of music, both as a science 
and as an art, are full of suggestion for the theologian. The thesis of 
the work is that these facts not only: indicate design and so a Great 
Original, but offer “intimations of His being and nature.” It is held that 
“the esthetic argument for the being of God has not been developed in any 
degree corresponding to that attained in other kinds of theistic proof, yet 
it is one of the strongest,” indeed, that “a music-loving and a music- 
making Deity is close akin to the Heavenly Father of the Gospels” (p. 21). 

The plan of the argument proceeds through some fifteen chapters with 
captions like “ What is Music?” “ Music in Nature,’ “Law in Music,” 
“The Beautifier of Time,” “ Musico-therapy,” “The Altruistic Art,” “The 
Social Art,” “The Religious Art,” etc. At every point the author shows 
a wide and appreciative acquaintance with several sorts of literature — with 
technical zsthetics, with scientific acoustics, with the details of composition, 
with musical medicine, as well as with formal apologetics. The bringing 
into conjunction of these many lines of research is certainly ingenious, as 
well as courageous. The enthusiasm, the confident assurance, and the 
skill in marshaling and expounding the argument must be acknowledged 
to be surprising. The effectiveness of the treatment is increased by a 
specially nervous and pointed style, abounding in epigrammatic sentences 
and telling periods. 

We confess that we are not clear as to the utility of the author’s effort, 
much as we admire the brilliance of it. That the physical basis of music, 
both in the facts of sound and in the capacity of man to apprehend and 
recombine them in artistic forms, is most remarkable, no one can deny. 
That the expansion of modern music into a great social art, having mani- 
fold phases, implications, and applications, is astonishing, is also clear. 
That all these facts have place in the manifestation of the infinite God in 
and through finite phenomena and are open to some sort of interpretative 
elucidation so as to yield positive results by way of inference, we have no 
doubt. But we feel that our author has pressed his argument to such an 
extreme, and has so far confused terms and notions of diverse categories, 
that he has taken the dangerous position of a special pleader. Enthusiasts, 
whether theological or musical, will go with him gladly and “ feel their 
hearts glow within them” as they follow his words. But the cool critic 
and the scientific inquirer will be tempted to query again and again 
whether the plea does not prove too much or verge sometimes upon a 
hysterical juggling with terms. 

If the reader will take a middle ground, appreciative of the profound 
suggestions of the discussion and yet cautious about adopting every state- 
ment in exactly the author’s sense, we believe that the book will take its 
place as a fresh and vigorous contribution to a field rarely cultivated. 
(Baker & Taylor, pp. 319. $1.25 net.) W. S. P. 


Dr. Louis F. Benson, the editor of the latest authorized Hymnal of the 
Presbyterian Church (which has also been adopted by our own Sunday 
School and Publishing Society) has done an admirable piece of work in 
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preparing a series of Studies of Familiar Hymns. The book consists of a 
detailed discussion of twenty-five well-known hymns from both a historical 
and a critical point of view. Most of these hymns are specimens of nine- 
teenth century writing, and ten of them are from American authors or 
translators. No attempt is made, therefore, to indicate the sweep of 
general hymnodic history, but the accent of historic emphasis is made to 
fall most happily on some of the later movements which are often mini- 
mized in popular references to “the art of Watts and Wesley.” The 
hymns chosen were selected because the author had materials at hand 
for their treatment and because of their intrinsic interest. They differ 
widely in character and value, of course; but none is unimportant. Some, 
like ‘When I Survey the Wondrous Cross,” “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
“My Faith looks up to Thee,’ and “ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,” 
are of universal and long-standing popularity. Some are making their way 
into a similar place, like “O Little Town of Bethlehem,” “O Still in 
Accents Sweet and Strong,” and even Tennyson’s “Sunset and Evening 
Star.” The variety offered is admirable. 

Each hymn is given in the text believed by Dr. Benson to be the best. 
The author’s life and personality are then developed sufficiently to indicate 
the relation of the writer tc his work. Wherever possible, full details are 
given as to the circumstances of composition, often with copious extracts 
from books and letters. Critical points are worked out with care and 
with due recognition of varying views. To each study is appended a list 


of “Points for Discussion,” thus adapting the book to use as a manual 


for study. Incidentally, many helpful references are made to the tunes 
with which the hymns are associated. 

We have nothing but praise for this volume. Its conception and execu- 
tion are thoroughly excellent. It is accurate as to history, judicious in 
opinion, warm and sympathetic in spirit, and eminently fine in style. The 
practiced hand of the expert is everywhere visible. It seems to us one 
of the most useful books on hymnody thus far issued. We therefore com- 
mend it heartily to pastors seeking material for exposition, to classes or 
students looking for guidance in study, and to the general reader. 

The value of the book is immensely increased by a long list of illus- 
trations — portraits and facsimiles— many of which are absolutely fresh 
and all chosen with the best judgment. There are also two well-made 
indexes. (Westminster Press, pp. xvi, 285. $1.50 net.) W. S. P. 
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Alumni News 


Alumni Hews. 


The Recorp wll be especially pleased to receive from the Alumni 
copies of year-books, manuals, church papers, or other publications 
they may issue, as well as personal information respecting special 
phases of their work. 


NECROLOGY. 


The Alumni Necrology for 1902 included brief notices of 
eleven men who either graduated from Hartford or took part of 
their course here. We give only the list of names, with reference 
to the pages of the Recorp where accounts of them will be found: 


Moses T. Runnels, 56. Died Feb. 17. See Vol. XII, p. 258. 
Charles L. Tappan, [’6r]. “e ee aa. ss s s 
Arthur G. Fitz, [75]. 1! “Mar. 3: a 9 “e 
Moses K. Cross, [’41]. = so Ee. ss “ p. 257. 
Leigh B. Maxwell, ‘Gi. “9 ER ee ee Pp. 259. 
James T. Ford, [’56]. ‘© Apr. 14. es <¢ p. 257. 
Edmund Y. Garrette, [’55]. ‘© Sept. 1. ‘* Vol. XIII, p. 84. 
Frederick Munson, 46. ‘© Oct. 16 a ss p. 280. 
William H. Barrows, 62. st alee? ie = p. 175. 
Solomon Clark, ”40. < -Bec, ‘4: vf << 
Leverett Bradley, 76. “ 48 es = s 


The average age of these was 72 years, Mr. Clark being the 
oldest (92) and Mr. Maxwell the youngest (41). The current 
Year Book contains notices of all but Messrs. Garrette, Clark, and 
Bradley. 





Some recent summaries of the addresses of Hartford alumni reveal in- 
teresting facts. The total number now living, including all who have 
been enrolled in the regular course or as post-graduates, is supposed to 
be 600. But of these 90 cannot be traced with certainty. Of the 510 whose 
location is known, 253 are in New England, 57 in the Middle States, 76 
in the Interior, 14 in the South, 19 in the Middle West, and 31 in the 
Pacific States, while 60 are in foreign countries. Over 400 are known to 
be in active service as pastors, missionaries, professors, secretaries, etc. 
Of these latter, 74 are in Massachusetts, 71 in Connecticut, 27 in New 
York, 25 in Vermont, 18 in Ohio, 15 in New Hampshire, 12 in Minnesota, 
II in Maine, 10 each in Rhode Island, Iowa, and California, 7 each in 
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Pennsylvania and Illinois, 6 in South Dakota, 5 in Wisconsin, 4 each in 
New Jersey, Missouri, and Washington, 3 each in Georgia, Michigan, 
North Dakota, and Nebraska, 2 each in the District of Columbia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Indiana, and Oregon, and 1 each in Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Colorado, and Idaho; or, 
by sections, 205 in New England, 40 in the Middle States, 61 in the In- 
terior, I1 in the South, 15 in the Middle West, and 17 in the Pacific 
States —a total for the United States of 350. In foreign countries the 
distribution is wide —1 in Canada, 2 in Mexico, 1 in Chili, 2 in Germany, 
2 in Austria, 1 in Bulgaria, 1 in Greece, 10 in Asia Minor, 2 in Persia, 10 in 
India, 12 in China, 1 in Korea, 6 in Japan, and 5 in Africa. Of the or- 
dained missionaries of the American Board, 33 are Hartford men. Among 
the professors in our colleges and seminaries are 35 more. 


Almost sixty of the alumni were present at the Anniversary, every class 
in the last twenty years being represented except four. The oldest alumnus 
present was Lyman Whiting, ’42, of East Charlemont, Mass. 


Edward A. Mirick, ’67, ‘goes from the church in West Duluth, Minn., 
to that at Cass Lake in the same state. 


Henry H. Kelsey, ’79, of the Fourth Church in Hartford, has been ten- 
dered the presidency of Talladega College, Ala. 


The important church in Bristol, Conn., where Thomas M. Miles, ’69, 
has been pastor for eleven years, has called another Hartford man into 
the succession, Dr. Calvin B. Moody, ’80, who for the last two years has 
been in charge of the Danforth Church in Syracuse, N. Y. 


From the American Board has lately come a most admirable pamphlet, 
beautifully printed and illustrated, concerning the East Central African 
Mission in Gazaland, in which the history of this recent but energetic 
enterprise is graphically told and its present equipment and prospects de- 
scribed. The leadership in this expansion of the Zulu Mission was George 
A. Wilder, ’80, and one of the most efficient helpers Miss Hannah J. Gil- 
son, ’93. , 


Marietta College, where Alfred T. Perry, ’85, is president, issued in 
June a handsome Bulletin, including the annual reports of the president 
and treasurer, and interesting statements about the Ideals and the Field of 
the College, the latter accompanied by a suggestive map of the great region 
in its neighborhood, as large as four-tenths of New England and with a 
population of 2,600,000. 


The church at Seymour, Conn., where Hollis A. Campbell, ’86, is pastor, 
issues a most businesslike annual statement, giving briefly, but clearly, an 
account of what has been done and is being done in the parish. The mem- 
bership of church and Sunday-school is growing. The various organiza- 
tions of old and young are vigorous and alert. And the financial showing 
is creditable, including a handsome reduction of the debt and a decided 
improvement of the church plant. 
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After working for five years at Summer Hill and Groton, N. Y., Frank- | 
lin G. Webster, ’86, removes to Lincklaen and De Ruyter in the same state. | 







George M. Morrison, 90, who has been for three years pastor of Ply- 
mouth Church, St. Paul, Minn., recently resigned, but was persuaded to 
take instead a four months’ leave of absence to recruit his health. 










Stephen G. Barnes, ’92, after serving as supply for a year at the South 
Church in St. Johnsbury, Vt., has accepted a call to become permanent 
pastor. 







James A. Blaisdell, ’92, whose seven years’ service as pastor at Olivet, ait 
Mich., has been greatly blessed, has recently been offered a professorship i 
by two different colleges—that of Biblical Literature by Beloit and that | 
of History at Olivet, and has accepted the former. | 






We have received a copy of the latest annual report to the Presbyterian 
Mission Board of the Pyeng Yang Station in Korea. It is an inspiring 
and astonishing exhibition of missionary activity in a field little known 
among our churches. The Hartford representative in this mission is 
Graham Lee, ’92, who has recently been on a furlough in the United States. 











On May 31 the church at Sayville, Long Island, where Arthur F. 
Newell, ’93, is pastor, celebrated its forty-fifth anniversary by canceling 
the church debt. 











Among those present at the recent Anniversary was Willard L. Beard, 
‘94, who with his wife is enjoying a furlough in the United States from 
their work at Foochow, China. 







Evidences of the material prosperity of the church at Iberia, Mo., where 
H. A. Cotton (post-grad., 1893-4) is pastor, are the clearing off of the ; 
church debt and the thorough renovation of the church building. 






J. Selden Strong, ’94, has retired from his pastorate at Abington, Conn. 







On June 11 Edwin W. Bishop, ’97, of Concord, N. H., was married to (| 
Miss Rachel Rand of Newton Center, Mass. The occasion drew out a 
notable series of expressions of loyalty and affection from the members | 
of Mr. Bishop’s church and congregation. 


















Stephen G. Butcher, ’98, has given up the principalship of the Training 
School at Orange Park, Fla., where he has worked for two years, and 
becomes pastor at Rapid City, S. D. | 








On May 28th G. Walter Fiske, ’98, formerly of South Hadley Falls, 
Mass., was installed as pastor at the High Street Church in Auburn, Me., 
Professor Merriam preaching the sermon. 











Ransom B. Hall, ’98, whose resignation at De Smet, S. D., has already 
been noted, has accepted a call to Hiteman, Iowa. 











Although tempted by an alluring call to remove to Rapid City, Payson 
L. Curtiss, ’00, has decided to continue with his faithful and enthusiastic 
church at Faulkton, S. D. 
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Herbert A. Barker, ’o1, who has been assistant pastor at the Fourth 
Church, Hartford, since his graduation, was ordained there on June 18, 
Professor Beardslee, ’79, preaching the sermon, and other parts being 
taken by H. H. Kelsey, ’79, and E. F. Talmadge, ’oo. Mr. Barker re- 
mains in service at the above church throughout the coming year. 


Lazarus K. Mavromates, ’02, was ordained at the Kirk St. Church in 
Lowell, Mass., on June 12. He is serving as evangelist and pastor for the 
many Greeks in Lowell and neighboring cities. 


Lilla F. Morse, ’o2, after a year of post-graduate study at Hartford, 
has accepted appointment as instructor in Biblical Literature at Mt. 
Holyoke College. 


Alexander Siegenthaler, ’02, is at work at the German Evangelical 
Church in Welcome, Minn. He writes that he has recently organized a 
new church at Alpha, fourteen miles away, where a church building is 
soon to be built. 


The members of the class of 1903 are already fairly well settled as to 
their future work. The pastoral fields to which most of them have gone 
or are soon to go are as follows: C. B. Bliss, Hampden, Mass.; I. H. 
Childs, Benson, Vt.; H. E. Coombs, Peru, N. Y.; R. A. Dunlap, Auburn 
St. Church, Paterson, N. J.; R. N. Fulton, Enfield, N. H.; F. H. Graeper, 
German Evangelical Church, Wooster, O.; F. B. Hill, assistant in the Cen- 
tral Church, Providence, R. I.; B. K. Hunsberger and Mrs. Hunsberger, 
missionaries of the American Board, Bombay, India; A. D. Leavitt, assist- 
ant in the Second Church, Hartford; Gilbert Lovell, in charge of the City 
Park Branch of the First Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y.; C. H. 
Maxwell, Linden Hill Church, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. L. Mills, Cherry 
Hill and Park Vale Churches, Omaha, Neb.; G. W. Owen, First Church, 
Lynn, Mass.; W. B. Ronald, Tolland, Conn.; L. M. Strayer, Hartford, Vt. 
In addition to these, W. B. Pitkin goes to Berlin as William Thompson 
Fellow, and W. B. Seabury will also probably go to England and Germany 
for special studies. Jacob Finger (post-graduate) becomes pastor of the 
Methodist Church at Bakersfield, Vt. 


Irving H. Childs, ’03, was married on June 19 to Miss Lizzie D. Wallace 
of Benson, Vt., where he is to be pastor. 


Ashley D. Leavitt, ’03, was ordained at the Second Church, Hartford, 
on May 29, Professor Jacobus giving one of the addresses. 

















The Sixty-ninth Anniversary 


Heminarp Annals, 





THE SIXTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY. 


The three days of Anniversary week, extending this year 
from May 25 to 27, have come to be appropriately designated 
Examination Day, Alumni Day, Graduation Day. The classes 
this year examined were the Middle Class in Medizval History, 
by Professor Geer, on Monday morning; the Senior class in 
Hebrew, by Professor Macdonald, on Monday afternoon ; and the 
Senior Class in Church Music, by Professor Pratt, on Tuesday 
morning. 

Tuesday noon the Annual Prayer Meeting was held in the 
Chapel under the charge of Professor Jacobus as Acting President. 

The topic for the hour was “ The Growth of the Minister’s 
Conception of His Ministry,” and the Scripture passages read 
were Acts g!6, 131316 44-47, 


ALUMNI DAY. 


At two o'clock in the afternoon was held the Annual Meeting 
of the Alumni Association. After the reports of the secretary 
and treasurer, the Necrology, elsewhere printed, was read. The 
greetings of the different New England Alumni Associations 
were then presented, E. N. Hardy speaking for the Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts Association, G. W. Andrews for the Western 
Massachusetts Association, and A. L. Travis for the Connecticut 
Association. On report of the Nominating Committee made 
through A. B. Bassett, the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, H. C. Adams; vice-president, A. M. Spangler; secretary 
and treasurer, T. C. Richards ; executive committee, L. W. Hicks, 
J. B. Adkins, H. P. Shauffler. The classes having reunions were 
represented by brief reports as follows: H. E. Hart for ’63, E. 
P. Butler for ’73, Herbert Macy for ’83, A. M. Spangler for ’88, 
Austin Hazen for ’93, J. A. Hawley for ’98, E. F. Talmadge for 
’oo, J. P. Garfield for ’o2. The committee consisting of E. C. 
Richardson, A. L. Gillett, C. H. Barber, appointed to prepare 
resolutions to express the feelings of the Association at the res- 
ignation of President Hartranft after serving the Seminary 
twenty-five years, reported through the chairman, and the resolu- 
tions which follow were unanimously adopted by a rising vote. 

WHEREAS, It is announced that President Hartranft is about to 
retire from the active presidency of the Hartford Theological 
Seminary, 
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Resolved, That we, the alumni of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, put on our records and express to Dr. Hartranft our loyal 
affection and our abiding gratitude for what he has been to us 
personally, our admiration for the work which he has done as 
president, our satisfaction, on his behalf, that he is to have more 
opportunity for his favorite work of research, and our gratification 
that, though in a changed official capacity, the Seminary is still 
to have the benefit of his stimulating personality and the prestige 
of his unique literary work. 

The presidential work is, perhaps, the lesser part of Dr. Hart- 
ranft’s twenty-five years of service,— the greater part being the 
extraordinary personal stimulus to high ideals of character, 
scholarship, and service. But in his office of president he has ac- 
complished a work of organization surpassed in no similar insti- 
tution in the country during this time, and perhaps unequaled in 
the completeness with which its detail has been applied to the cur- 
riculum as well as to every branch of administrative and teaching 
work, and in the resulting unification of the Pastoral Union, 
trustees, faculty, alumni, and students, into a consolidated and 
vigorous institutional life. The high ideals of practical service, 
the uncompromising standard of scientific scholarship and the 
admirable administrative organization, which are the character- 
istics of Hartford Seminary today, are, we feel, largely the fruit 
of Dr. Hartranft’s administration. 

We desire for Dr. Hartranft long years, free from all unneces- 
sary care, during which his eyes may see God giving a marvelous 
increase to what his servant has planted and watered during 
his administrative career. We desire for him also that he may 
see the publication of his great life work in scientific research 
and have the high reward of beholding the influence of his results, 
under the Holy Spirit, on the current of human thought. We 
desire above all for him, that He who understands far better than 
we what has been “ well done,” may grant unto him the reward of 
infinite grace and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, now and 
forever. 


SYMPOSIUM. 


The more formal exercises of the afternoon consisted of a 
Symposium on ‘* Encouragements and Discouragements of My 
Pastoral Experience and How I am Meeting Them.” It was 
opened by J. H. Hobbs, who spoke substantially as follows: 


In opening this Symposium two things are very obvious on the 
very threshold of our discussion — its necessarily confessional 
tone and its localized viewpoint. 
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Generalization is both thankless and pointless. We are spe- 
cialists, talking over our secrets confidentially for mutual profit. 
Each has his own peculiar problems, local in color and demanding 
its own solution. 

The cure for one set of conditions may not help another, so that 
no special treatment is a panacea. If mistake or masterstroke 
have taught us anything since graduation let us contribute the 
net result. My own offering is a leaf or two torn very hastily 
from the record of a very intense and grateful experience. 

The problem most teasing and testing to my own courage has 
been of the male gender, and double headed — boy and mam The 
female is generally an easy convert to Christian life, despite Eve’s 
escapade. Last at the Cross and first at the Tomb, woman will 
never quit wanting to see and know her Saviour. But man is 
quite another proposition. He has other irons to heat, is too 
busy, has opinions, some pet habits, and can be good by proxy; 
and by the law of imitation, as father, so son. 

Stubbornly true is this of the metropolitan districts, where the 
dollar sign hypnotizes until men’s souls get the metallic ring. 
They do not mean to breed indifference to Christ’s claims or exalt 
gold above God, for they are big-hearted and warm-blooded by 
nature and when liberated from the stress of “ the street.” One 
can find none finer for hearty fellowship and sterling friendship. 
But they do shy at the minister, give the church a wide berth, and 
leave religion, for the most part, to their women and children. 
Yet, because they are today’s bone and sinew, and because the 
church needs them for its present and future campaigns, it be- 
came my early ambition to win just these stirring and strenuous 
brother-men ; and it has been a most enlightening experience. 

At the outset it seemed altogether useless to continue the usual 
church methods. Their pious air did not lure, long use had 
frayed their edges, and they were musty with propriety and eccle- 
siastical dignity. So-we introduced newer methods, none of them 
patented nor warranted to work allwhere. For the men it meant 
the formation of a Social League, with no rigid lines and with easy 
terms of admission. Simple, elastic, aggressive, it has met for 
monthly discussion of throbbing topics and the cultivation of 
more fraternal relations. Most of the meetings have been at 
private houses, save stereopticon talks and a “ ladies’ night ” in the 
chapel. 

Informal exchange of ideas touching both secular and Chris- 
tian matters have made the church seem less a close corporation 
and more a vital organism. Fraternal rub has inspired both in- 
terest and loyalty. For men who only pay pew rent and worship 
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by proxy never get to know each other as of the same congrega- 
tion, and can never be expected to love the church instinctively. 
By social contact the practical side of Christianity has become a 
new discovery for not a few, and many have stepped to their 
places as workers by the Christ’s side. 

For the young men, of the sort who hang loosely or float idly, 
the Ushers’ League affords a fortunate opportunity for a large 
membership to sense their personal value to the services, and the 
chance to do something definite in a public way anchors them to 
the church. 

A monthly social and an annual outing give ample chance for 
pastoral contact without obtrusion as well as to consider ways 
and means. There seems to be no finer way to grip and hold this 
half-and-half sort. 

But for the more consecrated type of young man nothing out- 
ranks the Brotherhood of Andrew and Philip, for it links hearts 
together, individualizes spiritual duties, and develops latent 
powers ; it is the busy pastor’s life-saving crew, watching for and 
rescuing the derelict and enlisting those who have energies to 
devote to the Master’s service of salvation. The boys have their 
Brigade, a capital teacher of obedience to law and order and a 
steady feeder of the Sunday-school and church. It keeps the 
pastor young to be their chaplain, to mingle with them weekly on 
a soldierly footing, and to have a share in their drill and the field- 
day games and annual camp. 

All of this naturally multiplies engagements for the minister, 
but it manifolds vital relations with his sex and pays tremendous 
dividends on the investment of time and vitality. To spare one’s 
self here means to preach to women and empty seats, but to 
spend one’s self freely wins the slippery male. We have plenty of 
female agencies which are doing worthy work, but we do need 
more manly men who shall lend the church of their sturdy and 
vital power. They can be ours if caught early, and they can 
be caught when older if we use the proper bait. Christ has 
commissioned us to be “ fishers of men’”’; and men are not her- 
rings, to be caught by nets, but trout to be angled for with infinite 
care. 

“Give me one hundred men,” said Wesley, “ who fear nothing 
but God, hate-nothing but sin, and are determined to know nothing 
among men but Christ and Him crucified, and I will set the world 
on fire.” With more of just that spirit we shall have less of dis- 
couragement in work for our own kind. God needs them, and it 
is our business to get them. 

Perhaps the other most prolific source of “ ministerial blues ” 
has been the Prayer Meeting. 
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The church without any such problem is to be congratulated. 
But we toss no compliments to our Episcopal folk who have no 
such meeting or problem. To try to perpetuate the ancient and 
honored service in any region steeped in commercialism seemed 
largely a waste of time and energy. In such a spot there is 
scant room for the purely devotional or emotional types, very 
excellent in theory but quite too prosaic for any very vital product 
in these intensely practical days. Yet the weekly service is no 
fifth wheel nor superfluous baggage anywhere. If anything it is 
more essential than ever because of today’s strain and monotony ; 
it should be the green oasis in a very hot and gritty stretch be- 
tween the Sundays. And its need is emphasized because the 
prevalent type of young people’s meetings has bred very little 
more than a variegated and self-hedged activity —a churchlet 
within a church — and the graduates from such societies do not 
seem to mix naturally with the older promoters and supporters 
of the week-night service. Hence the need of new wine in new 
bottles. Our own is cailed the Mid-week People’s Service, where 
we meet as a family circle to talk with our Father and each other 
about very vital common interests. The topics are not born in 
ecclesiastical printing-houses nor borrowed from dusty tomes, 
they issue largely from pastoral experience and smack of every- 
day life. Socratic leadership, lay or clerical, stimulates quick 
and ready response. Oratory is smothered by requesting the 
people to take part without rising, for this encourages the timid 
and saves time. Brisk songs and plenty of brief prayers exclude 
those deadening pauses. Thus the hour, exactly sixty minutes, 
passes quickly, then fifteen minutes of social touch, and, by nine 
o’clock, the people are already anticipating the next week’s ser- 
vice. Even tired men will attend such a meeting, the young folks 
cannot afford to lose it, while the older ones relish its freshness. 
It has demolished the stilted setting of the traditional prayer 
meeting, abolished those stereotyped and soporific prayers, and 
generated a freedom of expression that is most refreshing. It 
demands more and better work from the minister than to prepare 
a half-hour address, but it does infinitely more good, because it 
elicits and educates latent talent, controls cranks, cultivates the 
sense of God’s relation to everyday matters, gives point to praise 
and prayer, and makes such a week-night service worth while. 

We ministers need to realize that we cannot possibly extem- 
porize spiritual vitality nor inject it into our people through hy- 
podermic novelties ; we must have a service that no self-respecting 
professing Christian can afford to miss. If we let pious imper- 
sonality or stately platitudes issue from the majority, or even the 
official minority, if we read a twenty-minute lecture on the 49th 
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question of the catechism, or permit a prohibitionist to harangue, 
we, ourselves, are to blame for the disheartening result — a meet- 
ing so wooden, juiceless, and punky as to be utterly useless in any 
church. But, if we remember that the weekly prayer service ante- 
dates every form of Christian culture known save the Lord’s Sup- 
per, and that it is the believer’s refreshment hour, “ all being with 
one accord in one place,’ we may find it the most spirit-filling and 
thrilling gathering of the week. 

Spiritual vitality and vivacity cannot be induced or produced 
by our sheer exertion of wit or wisdom in mere method. Black 
sand and gunpowder look alike, but they are opposites because 
the powder has something in it the sand lacks. So we need a 
constant preparation for whatever work we attempt, we need a 
Pentecostal firing. : 

We know that Peter was very easily discouraged before 
Pentecost. Afterward, he dared anything and did much. None 
of us are mighty enough to exclude the discouraging from our 
experience, but we need not invite it by barrenness of soul-fire, 
for out of emptiness nothing comes. Wishing for nothing so 
much as power with men, and making large room for the Spirit 
of all might, we shall cower before no situation, dawdle with no 
opportunity, realizing that God has not called us to be weak 
victims of circumstances, but “ more thar conquerors through 
Him that loved us.” 


F. N. Merriam followed, and said that among the discour- 
agements of the minister are his recognition of how small is the 
membership of his church in proportion to the citizenship of the 
town, and further how, among church members, there is too 
often a lack of loyalty to the covenant they made on entering into 
church fellowship. The church members often seem to feel that 
the general standard of community life, not the realization of 
their church vows, is the proper ideal of life. This tends to pro- 
duce a Christian life that often appears superficial rather than 
profoundly genuine. The emphasis of effort in the church is 
frequently misplaced and comes to be laid on the small and rela- 
tively unessential things, the suppers, fairs, and incidents of 
church life. The interest of the church, too, is, as the pastor sees 
it, often narrow and local, and it appears difficult to lead the mem- 
bership out into the appreciation of the larger things of the king- 
dom. Often in the home there is a low standard of religious life, 
so that the life of the family does not center as it should in 
deep religious motives. These conditions are partly real dis- 
couragements and partly due to a failure on the part of the min- 
ister himself to discern the real deep life that is in the community. 
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As remedies should be the insistence that the church has an en- 
tirely unique work in the community. Its prime aim is spiritual, 
and the spiritual life and growth should be constantly sought and 
nourished. For the lack of religious life in the home much can 
be done in the way of compensation by the Junior Endeavor work. 
Insist that, though progress is not perhaps all that we want, still 
we are not standing still. Get the proper encouragement that 
belongs to any clearly discerned single gain. Rejoice that there 
are those who do listen to and crave spiritual truth, and recall that 
through them much may be wrought. One finds in his work, too, 
great encouragement in the fellowship of fellow ministers, and 
in the knowledge of the progress that is made elsewhere. 

The general discussion of the topic was continued in an in- 
teresting way by F. S. Brewer, E. A. Burnham, A. F. Travis, G. 
W. Andrews. The session closed with a period of devotion. 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 


Rev. Russell T. Hall, D.D., of the Board of Trustees, presided 
at the dinner at six o'clock. The retirement of President Hart- 
ranft and the coming of Dr. Mackenzie to the presidency gave to 
all the speeches the mingling of sorrow and anticipation which 
were admirably expressed by Professor Jacobus in his address as 
acting president. When called on by the presiding officer he 
spoke as follows: 


Some one has said no trials are so severe as those that come 
upon us after we had hoped that they were past and over. 

Last year we gathered around this board, and, while we re- 
joiced in the prosperity of the Seminary, it was a sorrow to us 
that we could not have our President with us to share in our re- 
joicing, but we confidently looked forward to this coming year 
when he should be in his accustomed place, and those who had felt 
the inspiration of his instruction or had been admitted into his 
companionship of work would listen again to his voice and renew 
through him their loyalty to Hartford. 

The time has come, the gathering we see around us, but he who 
would have been its heart and soul is not here, and never will be 
again as Hartford’s President. 

There is no need that I recite to you the details of what has 
come to us on the Faculty and to the Board of Trustees these last 
months. Suffice it to say that, in proportion as we had expected 
to welcome him home from his year abroad to his old-time vigor 
of work and life, in that proportion were we startled to find that in 
some strange way the vigor had departed from him; and as we 
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wondered, there came to us the shock of his announcement, calm, 
dispassionate, settled, that if he valued his life he must lay down 
his work. 

The most of us had known him for many years in this his place 
of burden and of toil, and we have seen him more than once de- 
spondent over the Seminary’s fortunes and ready to give up his 
place for what he fancied were the best interests of the institution. 
From these moods we had always been able to dissuade him, but 
this was not a mood. It was the mandate of a situation he could 
not escape, and we had to follow with him on the way. 

And now that these five and twenty years of his connection with 
this Seminary stand rounded out, who shall estimate what they have 
been to the students, to the institution, to the churches? We shall 
hear from every side tonight of what he was and of what he has 
done, and we may perhaps be able to gather from all that shall be 
said something in the direction of a judgment of the man and his 
work, but even then we know it will fall far short of what is fact and 
truth. For who will sound the depths of all that marvelous scholar- 
ship that has been poured out within these halls? Who will meas- 
ure the force of that imperial personality with which these class- 
rooms have been dominated? Who will calculate the stimulus of 
that reserved, but for this reason all the more valued, companion- 
ship in study and work, denied to no one who was in the least way 
worthy of it? And under him what has Hartford come to be among 
the seminaries and to the churches of our, own and other orders? 
From small beginnings, burdened by controversies and beset by 
criticisms, it has grown to be untrammeled and unfettered, the sug- 
gester of new methods, the leader in new ways, the demonstrator 
of the new theological education which is to be the mark and sign 
of this twentieth century. 

I do not need to recite to you the proof of what I say. It 
needs no reciting. You have heard it here year by year as the 
Doctor has outlined the new steps to be taken, and you have seen 
these steps taken one by one, till Hartford stands where it is to- 
day, easily among the first of the seminaries of the land. 

And now, you say, this is all over. No; the Doctor retires 
indeed from his place at the front, but his name does not go off 
the faculty list, and his presence is not altogether withdrawn from 
among us, while this Seminary for which he has done, and to 
which he has been, so much, begins now a new career, in which 
we trust it shall realize all that has been placed potentially within 
it, and all that shall yet be given forcefully to it. For while the 
Doctor has stepped aside, I would have you know that in his place 
has come one who in every way is worthy to follow in his steps, 
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and who, when he is known, will be loved as well as he whom we 
will always continue to love, however many others we may admit 
to our hearts. 

If there is here tonight a western man, to him I need say 
nothing about Dr. Mackenzie, for all the West knows him and ad- 
mires him and loves him—a man of winsome personality, of 
splendid scholarship, of superb classroom method, and at the 
same time a man of affairs; a man among men; a man of the 
people as well as of the pulpit and the classroom desk. We look 
as much for great results from his Presidency as from his profes- 
sorship, and we know whereof we speak, for we have had him 
here in these very halls and in our homes, and we have been car- 
ried away with the man and his mind, and have found it easy, not 
merely to admire his great abilities, but to love the man himself. 

Eight years ago he left his pastoral work in Edinburgh, only 
after repeated urgings, and went to Chicago to undertake the in- 
structional work for which his fine scholarship, prepared for by a 
thorough education at home and on the continent, had so well 
fitted him. Throughout this time his studies have moved within 
the thought of the present, till what he teaches and preaches and 
writes finds its way as a constructive thinking into the very heart 
of the great problems of today. Unless I am greatly mistaken, 
such a theology will be appreciated in the East as fully as in the 
West, and, from the vantage point of Hartford’s plain-spoken 
evangelical position, will find a way of influence that will be a large 
blessing in the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 

But, you say, Hartford has always been a missionary seminary, 
and every president it has had has thrown his influence in the lines 
of her missionary traditions. This is very true, and there will 
be no lessening of such influence with our President who is to be ; 
for Dr. Mackenzie, the son of a missionary, born on mission 
ground, has in his veins the blood that knows how to live and die 
for the great commission. On these shelves stands what, a 
man of culture and discriminating scholarship said to me not 
long ago, is the best missionary biography that has ever been 
written. It is Dr. Mackenzie’s life of his father, John Mac- 
kenzie, South African missionary and statesman. Could those 
who have had the missionary interests of this Seminary deep 
within their hearts be with us tonight, they would see in what 
Hartford has done a realization of the best things that had ever 
entered into their prayers for the Seminary. 

But yet again, you say, Hartford has taken a front place in the 
new religious pedagogy of the day. With courses in her own cur- 
riculum and her affiliation with the expert School across the way, 
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she stands prepared as no other seminary to fit her men for the 
new duties and responsibilities that are to rest upon the minister 
and the missionary of today. This also is true; but there will be 
no lack of impetus in this new direction from our President-elect, 
for Dr. Mackenzie already is one of the acknowledged leaders in 
this great movement, and will bring the problems which belong 
peculiarly to us a wisdom and prudence and practical force born of 
his experiences in the West. 

From whatever point we may consider it, Providence seems to 
have given us the one man best fitted to follow in those steps which 
have been so grandly taken in this Seminary’s course. And so, 
Mr. Chairman, I have but one sentiment with which to close, my 
word to you all tonight — as God has blessed our beloved Pres- 
ident to this Seminary which we love, may he bless our President 
to be beloved to this Seminary, which, through his coming’ serv- 
ice to it, will be known more widely and be better loved than ever 
before. 


Dr. Michael Burnham of St. Louis spoke for the Trustees. 
From his acquaintance with both Hartford and Chicago Seminary, 
and from a close knowledge of both men he spoke appreciatively 
of Dr. Hartranft and Dr. Mackenzie. He then referred to the work 
of the minister in the present time, accented the thought that the 
minister of today must, if he will meet the needs of today, feel the 
summons of the Holy Spirit to a living ministry of the Word. 
President Smith of Trinity College brought neighborly greeting of 
friendship from his institution, Rev. W. DeLoss Love spoke for the 
city pastors, and Mayor Sullivan for the city at large. Rev. E. A. 
Chase spoke as the representative of the Alumni, and W. B. Sea- 
bury of the Graduating Class. 


GRADUATION DAY. 


Wednesday, at nine o’clock in the morning, were held the Ivy 
Exercises of the Graduating Class, with the Poem by R. A. 
Dunlap, the History by Gilbert Lovell, and the Oration by W. B. 
Seabury. These were all excellent and have been published in 
full in the Student Quarterly, to the perusal of which we would 
commend those of our readers who wish to familiarize them- 
selves with what has come to be one of the pleasantest features of 
Anniversary Week. In the afternoon was held the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Pastoral Union. Rev. Edward Hawes, D.D., was elected 
moderator, and Rev. G. A. Hewitt assistant scribe. The report 
of the Examining Committee was presented by Rev. A. J. Dyer, 
secretary. In addition to trustees reélected, the following were 
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elected for three years: Prof. Wm. Douglas Mackenzie, D.D., 
president elect; Rev. J. G. Johnson of Farmington; Rev. W. E. 
Strong of Amherst, Mass.; Atwood Collins, Esq., of Hartford ; 
Elijah R. Kennedy, Esq., of Brooklyn: for two years, Francis 
R. Allen, Esq., of Brooklyn, N. Y: For Business Committee, Rev. 
D. E. Jones, Rev. W. J. Tate, Rev. Edward Hawes, D.D., were 
elected. For Examining Committee for two years, the following 
were elected: Rev. E. A. Chase, Rev. C. S. Lane, Rev. F. T. 
Knight, Rev. E. A. Reed, D.D., Rev. Richard Wright, Rev. H. 
De W. Williams. Rev. D. B. Hubbard was elected secretary of 
the committee. Rev. Michael Burnham, D.D., reported for the 
Trustees. A committee was raised for the revision of the rules 
and orders for the administration of the Union, consisting of Rev. 
F. E. Brewer, Rev. H. H. Kelsey, Rev. G. W. Winch, to report 
next year. 


GRADUATING EXERCISES. 


Wednesday evening the exercises of graduation were held in 
the Chapel. There was a specially prepared order of introductory 
services, followed by the address of the evening by Rev. Newell 
Dwight Hillis, D.D., of Brooklyn, N. Y., on “ Oliver Cromwell 
and the new Problems of Modern Puritanism.” It was a delight- 
ful and quickening address, characterized by the speaker’s wonder- 
ful faculty for making vivid his theme by the skillful and 
picturesque use of the concrete. The principles he wished to im- 
press were made to live in flesh and blood. 

After the address the following prizes and honors were 
awarded: The William Thompson Prize in Hebrew, to Fred F. 
Goodsell of the Junior Class ; the Bennett Tyler Prize in Systematic 
Theology, to Charles S. Gray of the Middle Class ; the Hartranft 
Prize in Evangelistic Theology, to Ashley D. Leavitt of the Senior 
Class ; the Senior Greek Prize, to Alice S. Browne of the Senior 
Class; the Turretin Prize in Ecclesiastical Latin, equally to 
George W. Owen and Walter B. Pitkin; the William Thompson 
Fellowship for two years of foreign study, to Walter B. Pitkin of 
the Senior Class. 

Certificates of graduation and diplomas were then conferred. 
The following received certificates of graduation: Irving H. 
Childs, Harry E. Coombs, Robert N. Fulton, Tyler E. Gale, 
Frederick H. Graeper, Philip A. Job, Herbert L. Mills. 

Upon the following was conferred the degree of B.D.: 
Charles B. Bliss, Alice S. Browne, Roger A. Dunlap, Ashley D. 
Leavitt, Gilbert Lovell, Charles H. Maxwell, George W. Owen, 
Walter B. Pitkin, Warren B. Seabury, Luther M. Strayer, to- 
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gether with Fred B. Hill, Elizabeth N. Hume, Byron K. Huns- 
berger, who were excused from being present. 

Upon the following was conferred the degree of S. T. M.: 
Lilla F. Morse, William L. Wilkenson. 

After the conferring of degrees, Professor M. W. Jacobus, 
acting president, addressed the Graduating Class in substantially 
these words: 


I stand tonight in the place of one whom every heart would 
wish to have had present to speak the farewell words which for 
so many years have fallen from his lips at this closing service of 
the year, and which on this occasion would not only have gathered 
strength and beauty from the rounding out of five and twenty 
years of royal service to this Seminary, but would have drawn to 
themselves solemn grandeur from the fact that they would mark 
the laying down of the work of a life. Yet, though this voice be 
hushed away from us by illness, the great heart behind it speaks 
to you tonight with all its tenderness and energy, and I can wish 
for no greater privilege than to interpret what I know would be 
its message to you. 

As I listened to the soul-stirring address which has just been 
given us, I have called to mind the words of Dr. Chapman of Lon- 
don, who, when he spoke to us at Chapel a few weeks ago, and 
holding up the life of our land before his keen but kindly criticism, 
said ““ What America needs is Martyrdom, not Money; Pain, not 
Power.” You know that while he meant this for the people of 
the land in general, he meant it specially for the minister of Jesus 
Christ in every land, his own as well as ours, and, were he with us 
on this graduating night, would mean it individually for you. 
Were our beloved President here, I have no question he would 
echo this great truth, and, as he sent you forth upon your way of 
service to the Master, would say: “ These are the words for you, 
young brethren, Martyrdom, not Money ; Pain, not Power.” 

Why am I so sure? Because it is clear to us all that this 
great age in which we live, full as it is of its mastery of the uni- 
verse, must see come to fuller realization than any age before it 
has done, the mastery over it of the Kingdom of Jesus Christ. 
And all mastery that lasts comes not from money, but from martyr- 
dom, not from material power, but from sacrificial pain. 

If all progress of the human race is marked by character, then 
no onward march of God’s work for the race can be accomplished 
without the struggle and conflict of self-sacrifice. God is redeem- 
ing the world by the way of the Cross, not by the way of the 
Market, or the Forum, or the Throne, and all along the line of the 
minister’s path the points of his conquest and his triumph are where 
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he has offered himself up for his work, where he has stepped baek 
that his work might go on, where he has gone down that his work 
might lift itself up. 

Is this strange? If it is, it is only because it is so true we do 
not think of it. For we know from all experience, do we not, that 
the men who have laid most hold on us are those who have cared 
least for themselves, and the men who have stimulated us most to 
God’s work are those to whom God’s work was the one supreme 
thing in life, and in whose work for God the souls of men were 
most. What others have wrought of power and stimulus upon 
you, you are to work upon others and in the same way. 

Gentlemen of the graduating Class, in popular opinion you 
finish tonight your life of training and begin your life of ministry. 
But I think both you and we understand that these years have been 
in reality years of training only as you have counted them part of 
your ministry, and the years to come will be really years of min- 
istry only as you make them in unceasing sequence years of 
training. 

Whatever of emergency and crisis may be yours, then, in these 
future years of incoming character and outgoing work, may you 
be found ready with such loyal devotion to Jesus of Nazareth that 
all shall be given up for him, even though the sacrifice bring you 
down the way of pain and martyrdom. 


The exercises closed with a hymn and the benediction. 





Elsewhere in these pages the coming of Dr. Mackenzie to Hartford is 
referred to in larger type and with greater emphasis than we can presume 
to use here. And yet the students feel that they have a special interest in 
the event. They know him and it is with no vague anticipations that they 
await his appearance. As soon as it was known that the invitation had 
been extended, the interest was intense. And when we understood that 
things hung in the balance at Chicago, a telegram, unstintingly worded, was 
sent westward, the influence of which message in the final decision we have 
not yet heard, but we are determined to regard it as having been mo- 
mentous. 

Together with the coming of the new president we couple the retirement 
of the president whom we have loved long since but not lost to the useful- 
ness of Hartford as yet. Many words of appreciation have been uttered 
in public by men who have lived and worked with Dr. Hartranft. In the 
halls and rooms of the Seminary many simpler but not less true or sincere 
things have been said by those who have been for one year, or two, or three, 
or more, stimulated and blessed by the very presence of “the Doctor.” 
More things have been unsaid but not unfelt. And it is better so, for 
words are unworthy ambassadors of such thoughts as we find ours when 
we think of him. 
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@ he last missionary meeting of the students was in some respects the 
most interesting of the series of monthly gatherings which have been ar- 
ranged with commendable care and variety by the committee. The meet- 
ing’s leading thought was “Hartford and Her Alumni in the Foreign 
Field.” Dr. Hartranft was in the chair. Brief sketches of graduates were 
given by men best adapted for the task—J. W. Davis for Japan, C. A. 
Stanley for China, and 8. v. R. Trowbridge for Turkey. A map showing 
the location of Hartford’s graduates in the field was then presented by 
T. E. Gale in the name of the Student Quarterly to the Seminary. Dr. 
Hartranft responded and accepted the gift in fitting words, saying that he 
was rejoiced that the Quarterly seemed able to thus gain the whole world 
and still save its own soul! The map, which adorns a prominent section 
of the wall in the main hall, was voted by the first Quarterly board, its 
presentation being largely due to the enthusiasm of A. C. Williams, at that 
time business manager. The map is a Mercator’s Projection of the world 
under glass in a substantial frame, six feet by four. A small pin, bearing 
a number and colored ribbons, indicates the location of each graduate on 
the field. A printed key gives the names of the men with their numbers, 
while the colors indicate the college from which each graduated. The 
brass plate bears the inscription “ Hartford’s Missionaries, presented by the 
Student Quarterly.” It is hoped this map will serve as a means of keeping 
Hartford graduates in all fields more closely related to the Seminary by 
thus showing to all that she does not forget the men at the front. 


Mr. Robert E. Speer was at the Seminary to give a course of lectures 
in April. His subject was “ Missionary Aspects of Great Movements.” 
One lecture was devoted to the Tai Pang rebellion, one to the Sepoy re- 
bellion, one to the movement of the Babes in Persia, one to the slave trade 
and rum traffic in Africa, one to the uprising in Japan, and the last to a 
more general consideration of the relation of Christianity to the world. 
No one ever finds Mr. Speer uninteresting. These lectures were not only 
engaging, they were scholarly. We hope that they may be put into print, 
that they may receive the attention which they deserve. 


The base-ball season closed with the game on the Yale Field with the 
Yale Divinity School. Three years of wholesome (and to our minds most 
satisfactory) contests have made annual games with our Yale brethren 
traditional. In the first game twelve innings were played without giving 
either side the winning run. At New Haven the Hartford team began 
as they did last year with heavy batting, and soon obtained a winning lead, 
which was never seriously challenged throughout the game. Five games 
have been played with the Yale team, four going to us and one being a tie. 


On April 22d the General Exercises consisted of preaching by R. A. 
Dunlap and an address by J. S. Clark. On April 29th the sermon was 
preached by H. E. Coombs. D. R. Kennedy read the hymn and N. K. 
Silliman read a passage of Scripture. Rev. Edwin W. Bliss, lately ap- 
pointed secretary of the American Tract Society, addressed the students 
on May 6th. Two sermons were preached on the 13th of May, one by C. B. 
Bliss and the other by H. L. Mills. 
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PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT FOR SEVEN- 
TIETH YEAR, 1903-1904. 


The year will open with a general service in the Chapel, Wed- 
nesday evening, September 30. At that time all students are ex- 
pected to be present, and to have made the needful adjustments of 
rooms. The full schedule of class exercises begins the following 
morning. All general inquiries should be addressed to Professor 
Jacobus. 


AIM OF THE SEMINARY. 


The aim of the Seminary is to provide a thorough training for 
all who would fit themselves for the Gospel ministry. 
The Seminary recognizes that a large majority of its graduates 
will become pastors of churches in our own country. It believes 
this office summons at the present time men of liberal culture, of 
excellent scholarship, and practical efficiency. It retains as the 
standard of admission the possession by the applicant of the 
degree of A.B., including a knowledge of Greek. Others are ad- 
mitted only in exceptional cases, and where by careful testing their 
preparation is shown to be equivalent to that possessed by the col- 
lege graduates. It believes in the power of a preached gospel 
and aims to fit men by means of scholarly acquisition, intellectual 
discipline, spiritual culture, and practical drill to be efficient pro- 
mulgators of the Word. 
It recognizes moreover that the ministry of Christ is a diverse 
ministry. It holds that he who through painstaking, minute, ex- 
haustive, and sane scholarship adds to the sum of knowledge as 
respects Christian’ truth, whether found in the revelation given in 
the Bible, or ascertained from the revelation of Christian experi- “- 
ence as manifested in the Church, or secured by logical deduction 
from facts presented, is no less a minister of the Word than is he 
who delivers his message from the pulpit. The Seminary there- 
fore would encourage, on the part of those fitted for it, advanced 
scholarly work. By means of Fellowships for study abroad or 
at home, by means of graduate work offered, by means of a wide 
range of elective studies offered to students during their three 
years course by its large Faculty, it holds’ out opportunities for 
specialized study of unusual range. 
The Seminary further recognizes that the mission of Christian- 
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ity is to evangelize the world, and that to America belongs a large 
share in the work of Foreign Missions. Hartford has always 
been a missionary seminary and Io per cent. of its graduates 
have gone to the foreign field. By means of the income of the 
Charles M. Lamson Fund, established in memory of the late 
president of the American Board, the widest opportunities are pro- 
vided for the study of Missions.. Every member of the Faculty 
contributes to this end, and all students are required to do work 
in this department. The work in Missions is arranged with refer- 
ence to a twofold purpose: first, to give to regular students in the 
Seminary, whether planning to go to the foreign field or not, oppor- 
tunity to familiarize themselves with missions ; second, to provide 
to all appointees of mission boards, whether men or women, a well 
arranged course of study for one year previous to their departure 
for their fields. 

The Seminary moreover recognizes that the church has its 
teaching as well as its preaching function. Through affiliation 
with the School of Religious Pedagogy (formerly the Springfield 
Bible Normal College), which is located across the street from the 
Seminary buildings, the Seminary is able to offer to its students 
work of the highest character in Genetic Psychology and in the 
Theory and Practice of Teaching, in addition to what is given in 
the Seminary. 

The Seminary thus by means of its large Faculty, its Library 
of 80,000 volumes, its special funds, and its affiliated work aims to 
offer the broadest training for the diversified ministry of the 
Word. 


INSTRUCTION. 


The courses of study offered in the Seminary are classified 
under two general heads,— Preliminary Studies and Electives. 
This classification has been adopted in view of two main con- 
siderations,— the varied acquisition of students entering the 
Seminary, and the diversified forms of Christian activity inviting 
the modern minister. 

The Preliminary Studies are those which it is taken for granted 
every student of theology must have had, and for instruction in 
which there is provision made in some, if not most, of the colleges. 
The adoption of an elective system by the colleges has brought it 
about that the preparation of students even from the same insti- 
tution is most varied. For instance, from the same college there 
comes one student who has done no work whatever in Philosophy 
or Psychology, while another has worked in Psychology, Meta- 
physics, Ethics, and Philosophy of Religion. Some have studied 
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no Hebrew, while others have an excellent working knowledge of 
that language. It is presumed that a majority of the incoming 
students will be able to pass off more or less of the Preliminary 
Studies, and that time may thus be saved for elective work. 
As the universities and colleges adjust their courses more and 
more to the needs of the professional schools, the number of Pre- 
liminary Studies passed off will doubtless increase. These with 
the exception of Hebrew, which runs through Junior year, are 
scheduled for the first term. The precise adjustment as to hours, 
etc., is given below. 

The Electives include all the other courses given in the Semi- 
nary. ‘the college graduate of today has been accustomed to 
considerable freedom in the choice of studies throughout his col- 
lege course. His mental equipment and his intellectual train- 
ing, consequently, both demand and justify the continuation of his 
elective privileges. The danger of an elective system is that the 
studies chosen by the student will not be codrdinated into a ra- 
tional whole. By the adoption of the “ grouping system,” sup- 
plemented by “ Faculty Advisers,” it is believed that the student’s 
work is so presented that either a rather closely specialized course 
or one quite broadly generalized may be intelligently chosen, and 
that in either case it will be a concatenated whole. 


THE GROUP SYSTEM. 


The group system was adopted two years ago. In the light 
of experience it has this year been somewhat modified for next 
year. There are offered five groups, one each in Old Testament, 
New Testament, history, systematics, practics. One of these 
each student must elect. It will be found, on examination of the 
table of groups, that a considerable proportion of the work in all 
the groups is identical. Under each group there are as many sub- 
groups as there are professors teaching in that department. Each 
student will choose one subgroup. The professor whose sub- 
group he chooses becomes the student’s Faculty Adviser, whose 
approval must be secured in the choice of all free electives. By 
means of the groups and subgroups there is secured to the student 
a general theological course, with the emphasis on some particular 
line of work. The free electives which he chooses may be elected 
with reference to either of two ends — leveling up the course 
and making the emphasis more uniform, or making the course more 
closely specialized. The system for the next year differs from 
that in the two years past chiefly in the following particulars: 
the number of groups is decreased, the variety of topics included 
in the groups is diminished, the hours of free elective time is in- 


creased. 
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GRADUATE AND SPECIALIZING WORK. 


The Seminary desires in every way to encourage the exten- 
sion of theological study to four years and to provide for those 
who wish to specialize in any department. Various lines of study 
are possible, made up in whole or in part from the list of electives 
given later, especially those marked with an asterisk. With 
the large number of professors and the excellent resources of the 
library the opportunity for original and carefully directed work 
is ample. The graduate work of resident students may be di- 
rected toward securing the degrees of S.T.M. or Ph.D. The 
conditions under which these degrees may be secured are care- 
fully defined, and will be sent on application. The Seminary 
would also encourage pastors who may not be able to be strictly 
in residence to take up specialized courses of study. These will 
be arranged by the professors having in charge the departments 
in which the student wishes to work. 


MISSIONS AND PEDAGOGY. 


Attention has already been called to the opportunity the Semi- 
nary offers in the study of missions and pedagogy. The work in 
these departments is conducted partly by the regular professors 
in the Seminary, partly by instructors specially provided from out- 
side, and partly by the affiliated School of Religious Pedagogy. 
These courses rank with the other courses in the Seminary. They 
are not simply general lectures but are adjusted to the methods 
of painstaking classroom instruction. The courses in missions 
and the list of instructors will be found on page 363. A brief state- 
ment of the most available courses offered in the School of Peda- 
gogy will be found on page 366. Fuller description of these 
courses can be found in the Year Book of the school, which will 
be sent on application. 


COMPARATIVE RELIGIONS. 


The Seminary has projected and partially arranged for a 
number of lectures on the different non-Christian religions, to be 
eventually developed into a complete course in Comparative 
Religion. The plan as at present sketched contemplates (1) a 
short course of from 3 to 5 lectures dealing with each religion 
in broad outline and open to all students, and (2) a more extended 
course in each sacred literature, open to such students as are pre- 
pared to undertake work in the original languages. ry 

The courses for which arrangements have been made, and 
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which, with the exception of those by Professor Paton, will be 
given next year, will be found under the general heading of 
courses in Missions above referred to. 


ARRANGEMENT OF HOURS AND SCHEDULE. 


The minimum number of hours required for graduation during 
the three years is 1,170 (390 hours each year, or about 13 hours 
a week exclusive of General Exercises). The maximum per- 
mitted is 1,350 hours (about 15 hours per week). The permis- 
sion to approach the maximum depends on the student’s scholar- 
ship. 

The minimum of required hours is distributed as follows: 
Preliminary studies, 180 hours; group, 735 (excluding General 
Exercises) ; subgroup, 90; free electives, 165. To the free elec- 
tive hours will be added all that are satisfactorily passed off by the 
student on entrance, and all taken above the minimum. Students 
who on entrance pass off the preliminary studies and 200 
hours from the studies in any group will be admitted to standing 
in the Middle Class. This provision is specially intended to meet 
the wants of graduate students from the universities. 

Practically all the courses offered are arranged in a fixed 
schedule as to day and hour. In the exceptional cases where this 
is not done the hour for the class will be fixed by private appoint- 
ment with the professor. The student will thus be able to make 
his elective choice without conflict of hours or burdensome in- 
equality in the work of different periods. 

For convenience the year is arbitrarily divided into three 
terms each of about ten weeks, the Christmas recess coming dur- 
ing the second term. 7 


DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING CHOICES. 


In making his choices the student should, first, select his group, 
second, his subgroup, third, his free electives, in consultation with 
his Faculty Adviser, who is the professor whose subgroup has 
been chosen. In choosing electives he should see to it that the 
distribution of work between terms is not too unequal and that the 
hours of electives chosen do not conflict when he chooses courses 
not specifically offered to his own class. A student is free, with 
the approval of his Faculty Adviser, to choose courses other than 
those offered specifically to his class. 

The completed list of studies chosen should be entered in the 
Course Book provided by the Recorder. 
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The choices of the Junior Class will be called in about the end 
of the first term, those of the Middle and Senior Classes near 
the close of the third term. It is expected that the choice of 
group and subgroup made Junior year obtains for the whole 
course, changes to be made only with Faculty consent. Free 
electives may be chosen annually. In addition to the complete 
list of courses offered are tables showing respectively the groups 
and subgroups, the schedule of classes by term, week, day, hour, 
the courses arranged by terms. 





PRELIMINARY STUDIES 


Required of all students at the outset of their course unless passed off at 
the time of entrance. 


PROFESSOR HARTRANFT 
1 Propzdeutics and Encyclopedia(WF8) . . J PES 


PROFESSOR MACDONALD 
1 Hebrew I. Elementary grammar, with exer- 
cises in reading and writing the language, in- 
cluding only what is absolutely necessary for 
any use of the Hebrew Bible (TWThS11) . JI-2 80 





Elementary German, for those who have not studied 
it(MWF2) . , ; ; ‘ : ‘ . - -rUgo 
ProFressor Nourse 
1 Hebrew History. A general outline (not re- 
quired of those who take Nourse 2)(WF9) . Jj 115 
ProFessors MITCHELL AND GEER 
Outline of Church History, with text-book (MFi1) . J 1 15 
PROFESSOR GILLETT 
1 Introduction to Philosophy, indicating briefly 
the terminology, the chief problems, and the 
chief methods of their solution (TTh2) . 5 “aren 


ProFEssor LIVINGSTON 
1 Voice-building I. Practical drill, mostly in half- 
hour individual lessons, adapted to the stu- 
dent’s needs 3 , ; : ‘ ‘ « jE to 
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ELECTIVES OFFERED 


Including all courses offered, whether in the Groups or outside. 
Courses starred are intended mainly for Graduate Students. 


DEPARTMENT OF PHILOLOGY AND EXEGESIS. 


Pror. MAcDONALD 


1 Hebrew I—see Prelim. Studies (TWThS11)* . . J 1-2 80 
2 Hebrew II —reading, syntax, translation of English 
into Hebrew (TThS11) ; E330 
3 Arabic I—outline of accidence, with reading of 
about 10 pp. of texts ‘ . : + Mr 30 
Syriac I. —similar to No. 3 (Ms, So) : : M 2 30 


5 The Semitic races and languages, paleeography, his. 
tory of O. T. text, versions, and textual criticism 
(given in 1904-5) . MS 3 15 
6 Some aspects of the Hebrew teary genio: its 
essential characteristics, limitations, and spirit 


(TTh3) : : : ; ; : ~ MS 3) 55 
7 Arabic II— continuing No. 3 ; f - § 2 30 
8 Syriac I1—continuing No. 4 $4550 
9 The Theology of Islam M I 15 
10 Missionary Activity and Methods of Muslims $310 
11 Attitude of Muslims toward Christian and Jewish 
Scriptures a Sesete 
2 Missions in Egypt and en (given: in 1904- 3) . MS 2 15 
13 Muslim Educational Methods . : ~ MS 2. § 
14 Reading of Job, regarded as literature (given in 
1904-5) ; : . MS I 30 
15 Reading of Amos and Ecclesiastes (TTF 4) : . MS I 30 
*16 Semitic Epigraphy—the Inscriptions of Mesha, 
Siloam, etc. 
*r> Arabic Hl. . ; : : ; : ; ; : 30 
*18 Elementary Coptic ; : : ; P ‘ : I 30 
*1g Elementary Egyptian : : : ; : 30 
*20 Seminar in the Theology of Islam. 
Pror. PATON 
1 Higher Criticism of the O. T.— its nature, principles, 
and method —the problems of integrity, authenti- 
city, historicity, etc., and the evidence available 
for their solution (TThS8) : ; ‘ F = (pr 3g 


° Capital le letters and numbers in parentheses indicate the day of the week 
and the hour of the day respectively. The letters and numbers in the right 
hand column indicate the class for which the course is intended, the term 
when given, and the total hours in the course. Where time marks are want- 
ing, appointments will be made by private arrangement. Courses marked 
MS are given in rgo3-4 and not the year following; alternating thus with 


courses marked 1904-5. 
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Introduction to the Pentateuch—its composition, 
age, authorship, historical character (TTh2) . 

Introduction to the Historical Books — their composi- 
tion, age, relation to one another and to the Penta- 
teuch, historical credibility in the light of archzolo- 
gical discovery (TThS8) 

Introduction to the Prophetical Books — their age, 
authorship, significance, relation to the history of 
prophecy as a whole (TThS8) . : : = 

Introduction to the Poetical Books—their age, 
authorship, literary and religious value (TTh2) 

Critical History of O. T. Literature—a connected ac- 
count of its growth, from the beginnings in the 
desert, through the Mosaic and later periods, with 
the development of the prophetic, priestly, and 
wisdom schools, and the formation of the Canon 
(MWFio) . : 

The Messianic Prophecies i in checnslegicnl order — 
exegesis and discussion (TTh2) : 

Isaiah — reading of selections, with special eehenenee 
to date 

Exegesis of Jeremiah . : : : : . 

Assyrian I—grammar, reading of transliterated 
texts, exercises in cuneiform 

Assyrian II — reading of passages beating: on leona s 
history 

Missions in India einen in 1904- :) 

Jewish Education (given in 1904-5) 

Elementary Ethiopic 

Rabbinic Hebrew — reading a Mishna tractate ‘he 
trating Jewish thought in the time of Christ . 

Hebrew Legislation — its contents and development 
in the Pentateuchal Codes. 


Pror. JACOBUS 
1 (a) N. T. Propzedeutics — review of N. T. Criticism 
and the philosophical ideas involved 

(4) Romans — exegesis of selections bearing on the- 
ological discussion (TS9) . 

(a) N. T. Philology — the growth and characteristics 
of Hellenistic Greek (5 hrs.). 

(4) Galatians — exegesis of a portion, chiefly for 
method (25 hrs.) (TThSg) . 

Mark — exegesis of the narrative as the primary 
Gospel (TThS8) 

The Fourth Gospel — exegesis of the discourse pas- 
sages in correlation with the Synoptic Tradition 
(TThS8) 

Ephesians — exegesis wi selections aie content oe 
argument (TTh2) 
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I John — exegesis of selections, chiefly for their spir- 
itual suggestiveness (TThS10) . 

Philippians — exegesis of selections, with emphasis 
on ch, 2 (TTh2). ‘ ; 

Introduction to the Pauline pistes —with special 
reference to present critical questions (TThS8) 

Introduction to the Johannine Gospel and Epistles 
—in the light of present criticism (TTh2) 

The Synoptic Problem — introduction to the first 
three Gospels, with special study of their interrela- 
tion (TThS8) 

Introduction to the Pastoral Epistles — their origin, 
integrity, and bearing on Paul’s second imprison- 
ment (TThS8) . 

Introduction to the Acts—its sources anid relation to 
Luke and to Paul's Epistles (not given in 1903-4) . 

Introduction to Hebrews—its origin and place in N. 
T. thought 

Introduction to the Apocalypse — its composition and 
relation to the Antichrist tradition (not given 
in 1903-4) . 

The Gospel Logia—the Synoptic Traditions consi 
ered with a view of approximately reconstructing 
the Logia . 

Analysis work — the general progress of thought in 
each book of the N. T. (MSr1o) 

The Greek of the Septuagint —in relation to Alex- 
andrian-Hellenistic Literature . : 

Missions in China (TThFs) . 

Teachers’ Classes (given in 1904-5) 

The Synoptic Se eee dletiocating No. 
15 

The Sources of Acts —seminar 


-DEPARTMENT OF HISTORY 
Pror. Nourse 

1 Hebrew History —see Prelim. Studies (M3,WF9) 

2 Hebrew History from Moses to David (MWF2) 

3 Hebrew History from Solomon to the Exile, and 
Jewish History to the end of the Persian Period 
(MWFr1) . 

4 O. T. Theology — general cx course on the development 
of the main beliefs (M4,WFo9) . 

5 N. T. Theology— general course on the teachings a 
Christ and the Primitive Church (MWF10) 

6 Jewish History from Alexander to the Roman Period 
(MWF2) . : 

7 Theology of the Early Dione Prophets (MWF2) 
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Hebrew Prophecy — its principles and development, 
with special attention to the Messianic element 
(Ms5,WFy) . 

Theology of Micah 

Theology of Amos 

Theology of I Peter 

N. T. Canon — general history to 400 (WF8) 

N. T. Canon — special historical work 

O. T. Apocrypha — general course (MF3) . 

N. T. Text-Criticism — — outline of method 
(WF8) : 

Special MS. Study — seminar 

Early Maccabean time — seminar in the sources 

Missions in the Americas (TThFs) 

Theology of the Jahvist Document in the Hexateuch 

Theology of the early chapters of Acts, of James and 
of I Peter as compared with Christ’s and Paul’s 
teachings 


Pror. MITCHELL 


I 


N. T. Times I— study of the sources preparatory to 
constructive work in the Life of Christ and 7 
Bays History (M3, W Fo) 

. T. Times II —constructive work, combineiing No. 
1 (M4,WFo) 

History to the Nicene Council — outline with reading 
of sources for special points (M4, WF8) 

Post-Nicene History — outline (M WF 10) 

Problems in the Life of Christ (MW2) 

Paul’s view of the Life and Character of Christ 
(MW2) : 

Nicene Chiiatelery ~the growth of the deities of 
the Person of Christ to the Second Ecumenical 
Council (MWF ro) ; 

Asceticism and SC of the sources 
to Basil the Great and Benedict of Nursia (MF3) . 
Rise of the Papacy — survey of the sources to Greg- 

ory the Great (WFo9) 

Studies in Origen or Augustine (MF3, Wa) 

The Church in the time of Justinian (MWF2) 

The Orthodox Eastern Church from Justinian to 
1453 (MF3,W2) . 

The Russian Church — rise and hintory (MWF2) 

Mohammedanism — its rise and spread to the found- 
ing of the Caliphate of Baghdad (WF8) . 

The Ottoman Empire — rise and history (M4,WF8) . 

Missions in the First Six Centuries— their history 
and method : 

The Nestorian Church and its Missions in the Far 
Orient (MWF2) 
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18 The Conversion of Russia . S82 
19 Missions in the Balkan Provinces and Syria laivens 
in 1904-5) . MS 2 
20 Modern Greek ; s:3 
21 Greek and Roman Savane MS 2 
Pror. GEER 
1 The Medizval Church I — from Gregory I to Gregory 
VII (M4,WF8) . ; M 2 
2 The Medizeval Church II — from Gregory VII to the 
Reformation 
(M4, WF%) for class of 1904 Sy 
(M4, WF8) for class of 1905 M 3 
3 The Reformation I— outline course a, WFs) 
(Ms5,WFo) . .S 1-2 
4 The Modern Church T ~~ quttinn course "from the 
Reformation to the present (M5,WFo9) $2 
5 Life of Bernard of Clairvaux—study in sources of 
Medizval History (M4, WF8) M 3 
6 Medizeval Monasticism — with emphasis on 1 thes scien- 
tific use of sources (WF11) ‘ $3 
7 Medizval Reformation Movements —seminar . s 2 
8 Canon Law— its history with readings in the Corpus 
Juris Canonici M 2 
g Ecclesiastical Latin (Ms,WFo) ; MI 
1o The Continental Reformation — course en in 
method to 6 $2 
11 The English Reformation — course similar i in method 
to 6 (MWF2) ; ~ -Seg 
12 The Confessions of the " Reformation " Period — 
seminar . S74 
13 Ecclesiastical Polity (Ma, WF) M 2 
14 Medizval Education ; ‘ ‘ . MS 2 
15 Medizeval Missions — their history and method 
(Ms, WFo9) MI 
16 Moravian Missions (given in 1904-5) MS I 
17 The Modern Industrial Problem (MWF2) . S 3 
ProFr. SIMPSON 
1 Congregationalism I —an outline history (TTh8) sI 
2 Congregationalism II—its history as seen in its 
literature and doctrinal symbols, seminar (S8) SI 
3 American Church History I — Colonial Period (M11, 
F4) (MWF11) « $293 
4 American Church History ll — Nat’ 1 Period (MWF1 ty) s3 
5 The Growth of Religious Liberty (TTh3) . Sr 
History of Selected Denominations with special reference 
their American development 
6 The Presbyterians S 3 
7 The Methodists 3:3 
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8 The Baptists A . : ‘ « Sg <to 
Special Courses in the History of Missions 
9 Spanish Catholic Missions in America ; : .MS2 5 
1o French Catholic Missions in America 5 - -MS2 § 
11 Early Protestant Missions among the Indians . .MS2 5 
“ 
DEPARTMENT OF SYSTEMATICS. 
Pror. GILLETT 
1 Introduction to Philosophy—see Prelim. Studies 
(TTh2) Bee ae 
2 Outline of Apolastios— (TThe, Sto) . J}-290 
3 Antitheism—various non-Christian rene nl Ww ith 
special discussion of the bearing of evolution on 
fundamental Christianity (TThS8) . , J 315 
4 Philosophy of Religion —including the nature and 
origin of religion, personality, etc. (TThSro) . . M230 
5 XIXth Century Apologetics— history and criticism 
(TThSr1) . : S 2 30 
6-News Apologetics —~ inductive wotk, ante in the 
Gospels (T ThS8) , : be We a 
7 The Evidence of Christian Experience — its value 
and scope (TThSro) . ‘ $315 
8 History of Apologetics —chindly the first three cen- 
turies and the Deistic controversy . < Spor ‘ 
9 English Philosophy—from Locke onw end. “il 
special reference to Christian faith (TThSr1) » ‘SoE30 
10 History of Religions— introduction (TThSg) . . M315 
11 Problems in the Philosophy of Religion—such as 
Cause, Purpose, Miracle, etc. (TThSg) . ‘ - M315 
12 Studies in Modern Philosophy (M1o,TTh3) ‘ .* yor se 
13 Apologetic Significance of Missions iain in I904-5) MS 3 I5 
14 Psychological Theory (TThF4) . ; : . MS 3 15 
*15 Modern German Philosophy — reading course 
*16 History of Religions — reading course 
*17_ Methods in Apologetics 
*18 The Problem of Immortality 
Pror. BEARDSLEE | 


1 The Doctrine of God —inductive Biblical studies of 

the Nature of Deity, the Trinity, the works of 

God, anda Theodicy (WF8) . P , ». js xs 
2 The Doctrine of Man —similar studies of the Nature 

of Man, with special attention to the vienna of 

Freedom and Sin (MWF2 : ‘ . 2 es 
3 The Doctrines of + entiay studies of the Per- 

son of Christ, His relation to the Holy Ghost, 

and His atoning sufferings, with special attention 

to the activities, divine and human, that constitute 


a 


an Experience of Saving Grace (MWF 10) M 3 30 











16 


Preliminary Announcement 
{ 

Biblical Ethics — similar studies of the moral mean- 
ing to man of God’s Nature, of Man’s Moral Na- 
ture, especially Con$cience, of Law, of Duty, of 
Grace, and of Virtue (M5,WFo9) 

The Kingdom of God — similar studies in both N.T 
and O. T. (WF9) 

Inspiration — the Biblical appeal to faith (M4, WF) . 

History of Systematics—studies of typical writers to 
note the materials, methods, and forms of leading 
systems (M3, WF9) : 

History of Ethics—a review of leading heathen, 
pagan, Christian, and philosophical types en 

The Biblical Basis of Missions (TThFs) 

Methods of Religious Instruction — discipline in pre- 
paring different types of S. S. lessons (given in 
1904-5) . 

‘Tne ©. ‘Ts. Doctrine a God — original work in 
Exodus, Amos, Isaiah, and Psalms 

The Doctrine of Judgment—the main Biblical in- 
stances and principles : 

The Harmony of Grace—the sy wometey ‘and ‘anity 
of the elements of Salvation in the Bible 

The Biblical Basis of Ethics (M4, WFS8) 

Ethics — studies of Biblical material, as the Wisdom 
Literature, the Johannine Writings, and Paul’s 
Epistles - : : : : : ; 

Studiesin Luke. A careful analytic unfolding of the 
religious and moral contents of the third Gospel, 
designed as a help to the scientific discipline of 
Biblical Dogmatics and Ethics (MF3) 


Pror. MACKENZIE 


nh WD 





The Christian Doctrine of God (TThSr1) . 
The Person and Work of Christ (TThSg) . 
The Holy Spirit and the Church (TThS8) . 
Christian Ethics (TThF4) 
The Necessity and Method of Systematic Theology 
(MF11) F ; 
Contemporary Religious Thought (TThSo) 
Studies in the Creeds and Confessions (TTh3) . 
The Principle of Missions (TThFs) 


Seminar Work on Modern Dogmatic Systems, as s Cal- 
vin, Schleiermacher, Dorner, Rothe, Ritschl, 


Kaftan, etc. 
Studies in some Ethical Systems, as Spinoza, Kant, 
Schopenhauer, Spencer, etc. 


- MS 


M 


M 


nnn 
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30 
15 
15 
15 
20 
15 
15 
30 
15 
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15 


30 


20 


30 
30 
30 
30 


15 
30 
15 
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DEPARTMENT OF PRACTICS. 
Pror. MERRIAM 

1 Great Pastors and Preachers—lectures on the history 
of preaching, with essays and discussion on nota- 
ble illustrations (TThS11) 

2 Homiletics I.—lectures on the genesis and ceatiten. 
tion of the sermon, analysis of examples, class- 
room work in original sermon plans (TThS11) 

3 Homiletics I1.—continuation of I, class exercises in 
preaching and criticism (TThS10) 

4 Homiletics III.— advanced class preaching and criti- 
cism in prescribed themes, sermon problems in 
various categories (TThS10) 

5 Homiletics IV.—continuation of III, with special 
emphasis upon original choices of themes and ser- 
mon problems (WF 11) 

6 Homiletics V.— private hours in individual sermon 
criticism = 

7 The Pastorate and Lonel Tuititenas oe ‘Sia on tn 
church and pastorate, with special study of Hart- 
ford as a local field: visits to institutions, personal 
investigations and reports (TThSg) 

8 Pastoral Care—parish organization, pastoral saline 
tion, personal religious work, conduct of regular 
and special pastoral services (TThSg) 

g The Pastor and his Young People — the history ena 
principles of pedagogy applied in the pastoral 
office (TThF4) 

10 Sociology I. — general principles and special prob- 
lems, with special reference to Christian activities : 
lectures, class essays, and discussions (TThS10) 

11 Poverty and Crime —lectures in the history, causes, 
and methods in ne with these problems 
(TThS10) . 

12 Missions in Africa (given in vines 5) 

*13 Sociology II. — reading courses in selected problems, 
*14 Homiletics— critical readings in the literature . 


ProF. PRATT 

1 Public Worship I.—its history in Hebrew, Apos- 
tolic, Medizeval, Reformation, and Modern times 
(MWFio) : 

2 The Historic Liturgies eahenaa, with study of se- 
lected formulz and rites (MWF1o) . : 

3 Public Worship II.— the conduct of the various exer- 
cises, exclusive of the Sacraments and —_— 
Ordinances (MWF 10) 

4 Hymnody— its history, with special snail on 
English and American developments (MWF11) 


M 


- MS 


M 


WW WH Ww 





15 


30 


30 


15 


30 


30 


15 


30 


15 
15 
15 
15 


20 


15 


Io 


30 
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The Hebrew Psalter—special introduction and 
exegesis of selections (MWF11) : 

General Musical History—outline of periods and 
styles, with fuller account of the greater masters 
(MWF11) 

Church Music— the form ‘of the hymn. tune, the 
anthem, the mass, with piano illustration (MWF 10) 

The Oratorio—as an art-form, with piano illustra- 
tion (MF2). 

Types of Musical Form — the dance, the ees, the 
sonata, the fugue, with piano illustration 

The Symphony —as an art-form, with coi illustra- 
tion (MF3) 

Sight-Singing I.— the rudiments of music, . with drill 
in reading (MWFio). 

Sight-Singing II.— continuing No. II ‘into part- sing- 
ing (MF3) . 

Harmony I.— exercises in one -W: writing and analysis 
(MTF3) 

Harmony II. — continuing } No. 13 

Missions in Hawaii and the South Seas (TThFs) 

Harmony III. : 

Special Liturgics— the conduct of " Sunday- “school 
services (given in 1904-5) . 

Liturgics —extensions of Nos. 1 ‘and; 3 in (a) the his- 
tory of Public Worship, (4) its sie or (c) its 
administration . 

Hymnody— original investigation in (a) ‘the prob- 
lems of the Psalms, (4) English Hymnody 

Music History —studies in the development of par- 
ticular forms, or in the works of selected com- 
posers 


Pror. LIvINGsTON 


Z 
2 


Voice-Building I— see Prelim. Studies 

Voice-Building I1—special individual work, ‘after 
Junior year, the number of appointments to depend 
on the needs of the student. Apply directly to the 
instructor 

Scripture and Hymn Reading—with reference to 
literary form (TTh3). 

Public Speaking — study of a and thee essen- 
tials of effective delivery (TThS1o) 

Theology of the English Poets— interpretation of 
selected examples (MWF2) ; 

Elements of Vocal Expression — work based on se- 
lections from general literature 

Sermon Delivery— special criticism for students of 
any class, given by individual appointments on 
application to the instructor 


M 
M 


- MS 


M 


M 


2 


2 


30 


30 


10 
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8 English eaiainiieibiiiamiom in various kinds of 
writing joaas 
g Missions in Japan (TThFs) . MS 2 15 
Pror. THAYER 
1 Bibliology —the history and use of books, including 
a history of the written and printed Bible 15 
2 A study of the manuscripts and editions of the Greek 
and Hebrew Testaments. the history of the Eng- 
lish Bible, and practical methods of research 15 
3 Explanation of the classification of the Seminary 
Library, with instruction in the practical use of 
the books on the shelves. Hours by special ar- 
rangement with the Junior Class ji- 
4 Bibliography of Missions (TThFs) MS 3 5 
5 Reading in the Historical Books of the Old Testa- 
ment — as a basis for historical study (TTh2) M I 20 
6 Messianic Prophecies— exegesis and discussion (an 
equivalent for Paton 7) (TTh2) M 215 
Dr. SMITH 
1 Foreign Missions —their organization and methods s 2 10 
Mr. BASsETT 
1 Experiential Theology—conversion, the resulting 
types of character, and the means of grace in rela- 
tion to character-building $315 
Dr. HOoLiipay 
1 Presbyterian Polity — characteristics and practical 
working 
Dr. McCormick 
1 Methodist Polity —its principles and operation . 
Dr. HERVEY 
1 Methods of Teaching . $315 
Mr. Hawks 
1 Readings in the Targums— selections on the Penta- 
teuch and Prophets, with special study of gram- 
matical form, etc. : : 15 
Mr. CaPEN 
1 The Public Charities of Connecticut — the develop- 
ment of the poor laws, the treatment of pauperism 
in Connecticut, examined and compared with 
Ss 1 10 





present methods in other States 


ee 
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2 Sociological Progress in Mission Lands—removal 
of social evils, modification of institutions, indi- 
rect benefits . . » S235 
3 Certain Problems of Secehes Misia considered 
from the point of view of Sociology — caste, hered- 
ity, laws of social progress, stationary vs. progress- 
4 ive civilizations, etc. = : « a : ~ ~Saa5 


MISSIONS 

The courses in Missions offered by different instructors are 
here brought together and classified with the twofold purpose of 
facilitating the regular students’ choice of electives in Missions, 
and of suggesting how there could be readily arranged a year’s 
work exclusively in this topic. 

With the exception of the courses in Comparative Religions, 
fuller description of the courses will be found in the complete List 
of Electives. 


THEORY AND METHODS 





Prof. Gillett 4 Philosophy of Religion. : - MI 30 
‘© Beardslee 9 Biblical Basis of Missions . : . MS 3 15 
‘© Mackenzie 8 ‘The Principle of Missions . - . MS 3 IO 

‘© Gillett 13 Apologetic Significance of Missions 
(1904-5) . 3 4 , ; . MS 3 15 

‘* Capen 2 Sociological Progress in Mission 
‘ Lands. . oe» Staeug 
3 Sociological Problens of ow $345 
“:  Smsth 1 Organization and Methods - (Sanaa 
‘© Thayer 4 Bibliography of Missions . . « MSG 5 

History , 

Prof. Gillett 10 History of Religions—introduction. M 3 15 
{ ‘© Mitchell 14 Rise of Mohammedanism . S$ 3.10 
‘© Macdonald 9 Theology of Islam M I I5 
10 Muslim Missionary Activity Ss 3 10 
11 Muslim Attitude toward the Bible Ss 310 
‘* Mitchell 16 Missions in the First Six Centuries M 3 10 
17 Nestorian Missions Ss 2 10 
18 Conversion of Russia S$ 2 10 
“Geer 15 Medizeval Missions Mr is 
16 Moravian Missions (1904-5) MS I I5 


SpEcIAL MIssIoNns 


| Prof. Merriam 10 In Africa (1904-5) ; : . MS 3 15 
‘© Macdonald 12 In Egypt and Arabia feng) : . MS. 2 Ig 

‘© Mitchell 19 In the Balkans and Syria bieiidie . MS 2 I5 

‘© Barton 1 In Asia Minor . P - MS I5 

‘© Paton 12 In India (1904-5) . : ‘ . MSI I5 

‘© Jacobus 18 InChina . ‘ : : : - MS I I5 

‘© Livingston 9 InJapan . ; ; + MS ig 

it Praté 15 In Hawaii and the South Seas ‘ = MS aets 

‘© Nourse 18 Inthe Americas , ; : . MS I 15 
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LANGUAGES 

Prof. Paton 1o AssyrianI . M 3 30 
II ee II S 3 30 

14 Ethiopic S 2 30 

15 Rabbinic Siebeow . ‘ ‘ Sc deats 

‘© Macdonald 3 ArabicI . : ; ‘ ; = ‘Mcr3o 
7 es 1) ‘ F : ‘ . $2.30 

17 ee my. . : = : ; x 30 

4 Syriac I ; ; ? : ; - M 2 30 

8 ee ee ‘ , : , + S$ 9°30 

18 Elementary Coptic . : : ; I 30 

“< Mitchell 20 Modern Greek . : ; . : $3730 
‘“* Trowbridge Turkish 1-2 3° 


By the courtesy of Trinity College, courses in Spanish, under 
Prof. McCook, and other courses, are open to students desiring 
them. For additional languages see under Comparative Religions, 


CoMPARATIVE RELIGIONS 
Professor Martin (of Trinity College) 
Indo-Iranian Languages * and Religious Literatures, together 


with Chinese and Malay. 
Hours 


1 a Sanskrit. Grammar (Perry, Whitney) and one 
brief illustrative selection (Lanman’s Reader) 
from the Mahabharata, Hitopadecga, Manu, the 
Rigveda, the Brahmanas, and the Sutras re- 
spectively . = 25 

6 Five lectures (open also to general students) on 

the Religious Literature of India, intended to 

give an idea of its nature and scope and the 
present position of its study . ; ; ; 5 
Sanskrit is the key to Avestan and Pali, as to all the modern 
Aryan languages of India, and to much in the non-Aryan lan- 
guages. Course 1a is a necessary preparation to courses 2a and 3a. 


Hours 
2 a Pali. Grammar (Frankfurter) and selections in 
Frankfurter’s Handbook and Elwell’s Jatakas . 13 
6 Two lectures (open also to general students) giv- 
ing a general survey of the literature of Bud- 
dhism . . 2 
3 a Avestan (so-called Zend) Geant (Jackson) wae 
selections from the Yasna, Yashts, and Ven- 
didad (Jackson’s Avesta Reader) : 13 
6 Two lectures (open also to general snltnabiiye on the 
Religious Literature of the Zoroastrians and the 
present position of its study : , : ; 2 


*In these languages the purpose is to offer first a brief but substantial 
introduction and to continue the work thereafter with such students as wish it. 














XUM 
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{Hours 
¢ Middle Persian. The Pahlavi Translations of the 
Avesta read in conjunction with Naryosang’s 
Sanskrit version ; ; - - : ; 
4 Modern Persian. Grammar (St. Clair-Tisdall, 
Darmesteter’s Etudes Iraniennes). The Vazir 
of Lankuran. Selections from the Christoma- 

thies of Salemann and Shukowski and Spiegel 30 
5 Chinese. The Radicals and their simpler com- 
binations with elementary readings. Foster’s 
Elementary Lessons in Chinese with reference 


to Summers, Seidel, and Arendt ‘ , 30 
6 Malay. Grammar (Seidel or Crawfurd) and easy 
readings . : : : : ° . : 30 


The above scheme is tentative and probably can be carried out 
only by assigning some of the work to alternate years. In the 
years 1903-4 and 1904-5 Professor Martin will also lecture on one 
or more of the following topics from 3 to 6 hours : 

The Contributions of Missionaries to Linguistic 
Science. 

The Number and Classification of the Languages 
of the East Indies. 

The Linguistic Problem of the Philippine Islands. 

The Chinese Language as a Missionary Problem. 


Professor Nourse 


365 


Hours 
The Religion of the Hebrews from a Comparative 
Standpoint . : : : : ; : ; 5 
Professor Paton 
The Religion of the Babylonians . : ‘ 5 
Readings in Sacred Texts of the Babylonians “ 30 
Professor Macdonald 
The Religion of Islam . : - ‘ : : 5 
Readings in the Qur’an . ° ° : ‘ 30 
Religion of the Egyptians. ; ; ; ; 3 
Professor Mitchell 
Religion’ of the Greeks and Latins : : : &: 
Professor Geer 
Teutonic Religions . : : : . : : 5 
Professor Gillett 
Religions of Savage and Semicivilized Races : 5 


SPEcIAL LECTURES 
Missionary Problems at Home. By Dr. Halsey of the 
Presbyterian Board of Missions (1904-5) . 6 
Missionary Organization at Home and on the Field. By 
Rev. J. L. Barton, D.D., of the A. B. C. F. M. (1903-4) Ms 2 6 
International Law relation to Americans residing abroad. 
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Hours 
By Herbert Knox Smith, Esq., of Hartford (1903-4) .MS2 3 
Medical Instruction — information as to maintaining health 
and rendering simple medical services (1903-4) 
a Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia Medica. By Levi 


B. Cochran, M.D., of Hartford , : . - MSI 5 
5 Medical and Surgical Emergencies. By Oliver C. 
Smith, M.D., of Hartford, : : -MSTI 5 


c General Medicine and Hygiene, with practical clin- 
ical work. By Frederick T. Simpson, M.D., of 
Hartford . ; -MSI 5 
Cartography — practical studies ; in topography, ete. By 
Prof. B. S. Annis of the Hartford High School (1903-4) Ms_ 10 
Business Methods in Mission Work. By Rev. G. Walter 


Fiske of Auburn, Maine (1904-5) . MS IO 
Mission Study in the Home Church. By Rev. H. P. 

Beach, of the Student Volunteer Movement (1903-4) . MS 2 5 
Mission Work Among Young People. By Rev. Wm. B. 

Forbush of Charlestown, Mass. (1904-5) . ; MS 5 
History and Growth of the A. M. A. By Dr. C. J. Ryder 

(1904-5). - MS 3 


City Missions— a eeuily of the soci! problems inmbeeh3 in 
the philanthropic and missionary activities of the mod- 
ern city. By David I. Green, Ph.D., of the Hartford 
Charity Organization Society (1904-5) . . MS 3 IO 
By the courtesy of the Hartford Hospital, lectures i in the 
Nurses’ Training School are open to special students in 
missions ; and classes in manual training at the Hillyer 
Institute are also accessible. 


RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY 


The following courses offered in this topic are here brought 
together in the same way as with the courses in Missions. 


Pref. Paton 13 Jewish Education : ; <.MS*2)5 
Mitchell 21 Greek and Roman Dhewiion ‘ -MS2 5 

‘© Macdonald13 Muslim Educational Methods . -MS2 5 

‘¢. Geer 15 Medizeval Education . ; : « MS:a 5 
‘© Gillett 14 Psychological Theory ‘ . . MS 2 15 
‘* Merriam gy Pastor and Young People . : . MS 3 I5 
‘*  Beardslee 10 Methods of Instruction (1904-05) + (MS OSieES 
‘© Jacobus 19 Teachers’ Classes (1904-5) : . MS 2 IO 

1 Prat 17 Special Liturgics (1904-05) ; . MS 2 10 
“© Hervey Methods of Teaching ; 2 oe (Sa9ees 


With these are affiliated various courses in the Hartford School 
of Religious Pedagogy, for the details of which see its Announce- 
ment for 1903-04. 


Prof. Pease I History of Education (TWThF io) . J 1-2 60 
Pease II Principles of Education (TWThF 10) J 2-3 60 
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Prof. Pease III General Religious Pedagogy (WTh 
Fo) . M I-2 45 
a Psychological Basis of Teach- 
ing 
6 Essentials of Method 
¢ Teaching Methods 
‘© Pease IV Normal and Class Methods (WTh 
Fo) . . M 2-3 45 
‘© Pease VV The Bible School (TW11) .  $ I-2-3 60 
a Its History : a 
6 Its Organization and Manage- 
ment . < 45 
c Organized Interdenominational 
Work . p 10 
“Pease VI Primary Methods (3 hours per week 
first half year) 
a Special Primary Methods ; 30 
& The Primary Department : 15 
‘ Pease VII The Bible School Curriculum (3 hrs. 
per week second half year) 
a General Principles . ; 30 
6 Lesson Construction (practice 
with criticism) 
“Pease VIII The Philosophy of Froebel (1 hour 
per week) . 30 
<< Pease IX Organized Bible School Work @ hr. 
per week) . ; 30 
‘© Dawson I Genetic Psychology — a study of the 
development of mind, socially 
and individually, as a prepara- 
tion for other courses in Psy- 
chology (TWTh4) . , . JI-2 go 
a The Brain and Nervous System 12 
6 Correlations of Physical and 
Psychical States . - F 12 
c The Instinct— Feelings . ; 36 
d Intelligence, Habit, and Will -30 
“Dawson II  Child-Study — an application of the 
preceding course to the study of 
children (ThFS11) . . S$ I-2-3 90 
a Heredity and Variation . : 20 
6 The Development of the Body 
and Brain . 20 
¢ The Psychical Development of 
the Child, with the dom- 
inating interests of each 
period . : , 50 
‘© Dawson III Social Psychology —an application 
of genetic psychology to the 
study of society, which is con- 
Avucust —6 
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sidered under four groups of 
social relations (3 hrs. per wk.) 

Industrial Relations 

Domestic = 

Political as : 
Cultural he ; : : 
Prof. Dawson IV_ Psychology of Religion (3 hours per 
week) : : : ; ; 


go 
30 
20 
20 
20 


go 


N. B. The subdivisions of hours in the courses in Psychology 


are approximate only. 
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AusTIN B. BAssetT, B.D. ; * ; . Lxperiential Theology 
WILLIAM A. Ho.tuipay, D.D. 3 y . Presbyterian Polity 
CHARLES W. McCormick, D.D. 4 . Methodist Polity 

EDWARD W. Capen, A.B. . F ; Public Charities 

WALTER L. HERVEY, PH.D. ; ‘ . Religious Pedagogy 
WINFRED R, Martin, PH.D. * . Comparative Religions 
WILLIAM C. Hawks, A.B. .. ; : : . Aramaic 

FRANK W. GuNSAULUS, D.D, . ; . Carew Lecturer for 1903-4 


THE SEMINARY AIMS (1) to develop a vigorous spiritual life as the only sound 
basis for scholarship and service, (2) to train in scientific methods of exegetical 
and historical research, (3) to discover the truth of God as revealed in the Scriptures 
and the leading of his Spirit in history, and to apply that truth in the realms of 
thought and endeavor, so as to meet the present needs of the world and promote 
the spread of his Kingdom. 

THE CURRICULUM is arranged in accordance with a system of Grouped Elec 
It is thereby adjusted to the needs of students wishing either a balanced 


tives. 
It is also fitted to University students 


course, or one rather closely specialized. 
prepared to acquire advanced standing. 

THE MIssIons CouRSE, on the Lamson Foundation, provides opportunity for 
thorough Mission study, 

THE SCHOOL oF RELIGIOUS PEDAGOGY affiliated with the Seminary supplies 
an invaluable supplement to the instruction in this department. 

GRADUATE Stupy is strongly encouraged. The degrees of S.T.M.and Ph.D. 
are given under carefully defined conditions. Two fellowships are offered, each 
for two years of foreign study. 

THE APPARATUS includes a rapidly increasing library of about 80,000 volumes 
(excluding duplicates), museum, reading-room, gymnasium, music room, etc. 

TERMS OF ADMISSION.— Candidates for admission must be members of some 
Christian church and graduates of some college. Those who are not college gradu 
uates may, after examination, be admitted on” fArobation during the first term. All 
courses are open to women on the same terms as to mep. 

EXPENSES. — No charge is made for tuition, rooms, furniture, and bedding, ex- 
cept a nominal fee of $25 for use of steam and for supervision. Board is provided 
under the care of the Students’ Association, at about $3.50 per week. 

Scholarship aid is provided for those needing it in addition to the grant from the 


Education Society. 
CALENDAR. — The seventieth year begins September 30, 1903, and closes May 


27,1904. 
Address inquiries to Professor M. W. JACOBUs. 
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57% Annual Statement 


OF THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, January 1, 1902, . y ‘ ‘ “ $62, 64y,582:92 


RECEIVED 'IN 1002. 


For Premiums, a > ‘ é > : $5,271,681.42 
For Interest and Rents, é 7 ‘ > . - 2,889,893.08— 8,161, 574-50 





$70,811,157-42 
DISBURSED IN 102. 


For claims by death, matured | a at a and sao $4,377,328.44 
Surplus returned to policy- -holders, . 3 ; 1, 314,850.11 
Lapsed and Surrendered Policies, . : . . 500, 549-71 
TOTAL TO POLICY-HOLDERS, . © $6, 192,728.26 
Commissions to Agents, Salaries, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Printing, Advertising, Legal, Real pata, all 
— Expenses, ‘ é 983,856.97 
TAXE ; , A z : ° ° 394,522.89 
Profit aad | > ‘ F : ° ; __ 571257: 6 7,628,366. 10 


BALANCE NET ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1902, _ . - . ‘ $63,182,791. 32 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate, first lien, ; Zs “ ‘ ‘ ‘ + $24,256,739.50 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds, a : R . > . . 2,300.00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force, . ‘ : ‘ : 641,884.78 
Cost-of Real Estate owned by the Company, : : : . »  11,932,836.80 
Cost of Bonds, - ; ; ° ~ «  245937,291-94 
Cost of Bank and Railroad Stocks, ; : ; ‘ * ‘ ; 803,454.00 
Cash in Banks, . ‘ “ ; : ; ‘ : 598,252.73 
Bills receivable, . ‘ ‘ “ 3 ° ‘ ‘ , a 2,404.04 
Agents’ Debit Balances, ‘ : : A : . < : 7,027.55 


$63,182,791.32 
ADD ns 
Interest due and accrued, ‘ . 3 : . + + $895,018.35 
Rents due and accrued, é . ° 11,558.38 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost, . : » 1,202,252.86 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums, . : . ° 353,015» 80 
; : : — 461,845.39 
Less Bills Receivable and Agents’ Debit Balances, . 10,031.59 $2,451,813.80 


ADMITTED ASSETS, December 31, 1902, a . ° . + $65,634,605.12 


LIABILITIES : 


Amount required to reinsure all onsets: garam 
net, Company’s standard, . $57,576,391.00 
All other liabilities, . ° ° ° ° . 1,678,221.69—$59,254,612.69 


SURPLUS (including contingent real estate Sak waiasseneatn 
mem, account $420,540.57), - - - $6,379,992.43 


Ratio of a? eee! of management to receipts in 1902, ‘ ° ‘ 12.76 per cent. 


Policies in force Dec. 31, 1902, 69,753, insuring, x ; . . $165,858,225.00 





JACOB L. GREENE, President. JOHN M. TAYLOR, Vice-Prest. 
HERBERT H. WHITE, Secretary. DANIEL. H. WELLS, Actuary. 


ALFRED T. RICHARDS, General Agent. 


ARTHUR R. THOMPSON, Special Agent, JAMES a ey ot Special Agent, 
ROOM 516, COMPANY’S ‘BUILDING OME OFFICE. 
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